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A COZY. 
“Oh, weave no wedding wreath for me, 
Bat make a good strong cup of tea.” 
\ JHETHER the consideration of a good 
strong cup of tea would really outweigh a 
wedding wreath in the minds of the feminine 
portion of this community I am inclined to 
doubt. But, be that as it may, a good strong 
cup of tea is not to be despised. 
In England at present a kettle-drum is the 
height of the fashion. This, translated into 
American, means a tea-fight, in which, during 





the London season, most English ladies take | 


part before the regular evening ride or walk in 
Hyde Park. But, unlike our American tea- 





parties, there is no table set, or, as they would 
say, there are no covers laid, the company being 
merely seated around the room, and tea and 
some light cake passed from one to the other. 
The tea is usually made at a side table by the 
hostess. But no English lady would consider 
her tea equipage complete without an article 
which in shape reminds one irresistibly of an in- 
verted punch-bowl, called a ‘* cozy.” This same 
cozy is so pretty, besides being so useful, that I 


think it should be adopted on this side of the | 


water. 

‘Take two pieces of canvas, cut in the form of 
a semicircle, the diameter, measured lengthwise, 
for an ordinary-sized tea-pot, being about six- 
teen inches, On one piece work some pink roses, 
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Fig. 1.—Borr Poxcer 


Dress. Dress. [See Fig. 5.] 
For description see For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Supplement. Supplement. No. VIIL, Figs, 29-32. 


Fig. 2.—Steer Brus Serce 


| course these minor details may be altered ad 


Fig. 83.—Mavuve Monarr Dress.—Front. 
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Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES. 


filling in with light blue worsted, or if one is in- | 
clined to be very extravagant, floss, ‘The other 
piece might. have lilies-of-the-valley, with very 
dark green leaves on a pale rose-colored ground. 
After this is done, both pieces may be lined with 
thick cotton batting and blue silk. The curved | 
edges should then be sewed together very firmly, | 
and the whole cozy finished off with a handsome 
twisted cord of both colors. 

A less expensive mode would be to make the 
foundation of Java canvas, and work a monogram 
on one piece, and a tea-pot on the other. Of 


libitum. — In using a cozy eare should be taken to 
put it entirely over the tea-pot, spout and all, in 
order to draw out the full strength of,the tea. 
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Supplement. 
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The full aroma can scarcely be retained as well 
in any other way, and without that the inelegant 
but expressive verdict of a Japanese prince, that 
most American tea was only, slop, may prove 
nearly correct. Apropos of tea, though scarcely 
of cozies, let me quote quite a popular English 
song that I have not seen here as yet. After 
giving a most excellent recipe for the manufac- 
ture of tea, it proceeds with this amusing analogy : 


“Lovely woman is the sugar; 


Spoons we poor men often be; 
Matrimony is hot water: 
Ah! life is like a cup of tea.” 


I suppose the ‘‘cream” would be society, and 
ciles. In this age of cen- 


it may not be amiss to be re- 
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Fig. 5.—Mavve Monarr Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 20-82. 
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minded that when Boston Harbor was turned 
into a tea-pot the darkness of night was used as 
acozy, ‘The strength of the tea there brewed 
was so great that our enemies, after vainly en- 
deayoring to drink it for a space of ten years, 
were in the end obliged to give it up and go 
home. To be sure that was gunpowder tea. 





SPRING STYLES. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Fair lady, your costume is doubtless 
As dainty as dainty can be, 

And the style of your exquisite bonnet 
Is instructive to passers that see. 


And perfect is doubtless the rapture 
You feel in such heavenly clothes— 

In that feminine seventh of heavens, 
Not easily reached, as one knows! 


But if I should whisper you're not the 
Eugenia of fashion this year— 

That there were some openings much earlier 
Than the one that has cost you so dear? 


Tis said that yon dwellers in cities 
Are faster than we out of town; 
Yet some of us had our new things on 
While you wavered ’twixt black, blue, and brown! 


Mam’ Robin, who fashions the fashions 
For a very fastidious set, 

Has decided that crimson and golden 
May be worn with propriety yet. 


And little Miss Sparrow demurely 
Pats in her old penchant for brown; 

Thus, you see, the spring styles in the country 
Partly answer the fashions in town. 


And farther: the first pleasant morning 
This spring, I surprised a small wretch, 
Whose fancies so outrun the season 
They keep my slow mind on the stretch. 


He ordains that bare feet shall be proper 
Just as soon as he wears out his shoes; 
And he was rebearsing this fashion, 
But neglected to send me the news. 


The violets have spoken for purple— 
But aren’t you behindhand in town? 

We were wearing spring styles in the country 
When your orders were not taken down! 
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= With the Number of Harper’s 
Weerkty for May 9 was issued gratui- 
tously a beautiful 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double-page en- 
graving and other attractions. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for May 16. 





UG A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and pop- 
ular Valois Demi-polonaise Walking Suit will be 
published with our next Number. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 327. 





MAY-DAY. 


Sy HIS is May-day!” writes HAWTHORNE, 

in his Note-Book. “Alas, what a dif- 
ference between the ideal and the real!” 
Perhaps climate has had a hand in discour- 
aging the festivals for which May-day has 
been famous the world over, which have 
made it the synonym for bloom and youth 
and pleasure. It hardly needed EnpicoT1’s 
command to uproot the May-poles when he 
visited “ Mount Dagon,” as they were not of 
a sufficiently hardy growth to flourish and 
draw nourishment from American soil, and 
would have died a natural death in all prob- 
ability: the Puritan atmosphere was too 
chilly, and nipped the blossoms of the May- 
pole in the bud. Bunt the trailing arbutus, 
opening its fragrant clusters along the Plym- 
outh coast, year after year, must have ad- 
ministered a blushing reproof to these stern 
Puritans, who regarded the pastimes as a 
remnant of fetich worship. Now that po- 
etry has tempered the severe temperament, 
these sports have became associated only 
with gracious images, with the fact of doing 
homage to Nature, who stirs in her trance, 
and bethinks her of seed-time and harvest. 
The Romans expressed the influence of the 
season upon their spirits in the beauty and 
fitness of their floral games, the splendid 
pageantry of which, no doubt, lost a garland 
from time to time, till to-day there remains 
to us only the shadow of their heathen god- 
dess Flora, in our village May-queen, while 
the May-pole has long since gone into retire- 
ment, except where it is utilized by support- 








ing a weather-cock instead of a crown, in 
some remote English church-yard, still hold- 
ing, we see, in spite of fortune’s frowns, re- 
lations with its old playfellow, Nature: 

We know, however, that as late as the 
seventeenth century it was the custom for 
the common people of England to search the 
woods and meadows in the early dawn for 
hawthorn and wild flowers, returning when 
the sun was rising, as if to surprise that 
magician with his own secrets, arousing the 
echoes with horns and tabors, while they 
festooned every lattice and lintel of the rus- 
tic village with their trophies. No wonder 
it was called bringing home the May, for it 
must have seemed, indeed, as if Birnam 
wood had come to Dunsinane with a venge- 
ance, if we suppose Scotland to have been 
the theatre of similar festivals, the only 
remnant of which exists among the young 
folks who go out to wash their faces in dew 
at Arthur’s Seat; but whether the May dew 
has any chemical properties that can insure 
perpetual youth, science has failed to deter- 
mine. In the days of good Queen BEss these 
excursionists spent the night in the woods, 
as though they wished to be on hand at the 
earliest shooting of a flower; but there were 
not lacking denouncers of this practice. 

That is a picture full of color and poetry, 
the bringing home of the May-pole, painted 
and wreathed, and braided with ribbons, 
drawn by forty yoke of oxen—white oxen, 
we will say, like that one upon which JOHN 
ALDEN brought home his bride—with gar- 
lands hanging from their horns, and follow- 
ers a hundred strong. And must not that 
have been a memorable Maying when the 
king and court joined the revelers, when the 
officials of London gathered the hawthorn 
in Kent, and met Henry the Eighth and 
KATHERINE of Aragon coming from their 
palace at Greenwich to take part in the hi- 
larity; when Henry’s guards personated 
Robin Hood and his merry men, and lured 
the court into a greenwood palace, and 
served them with venison and wine and 
song! Very different, indeed, is our method 
of celebrating the day, by packing up our 
household goods and flitting from hearth- 
stone to hearth-stone. Unhappily, May-day 
with us is more prose than poetry; it is al- 
most a travesty.of the custom for us to go 
Maying; while in England 
“The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its 

wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow trenches grow the faint sweet 
cuckoo-flowers, 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in 

swamps and hollows gray,” 
we are hunting for a few pale anemones, and 
waiting for the rhodora to brighten the 
swamps, and following the tfail of the arbu- 
tus. Who of us ever saw “May-pink in 
hedge and lea” in New England? though 
most of us will confess that 

“Wild yearnings seize me unawares, 
And dim old oe aley le in me, 
And I believe in -land”— 

when she illumines her waste places with 
violets and painted trillium. But that must 
have been a dolorous season in contrast 
when the Puritan rule prevailed in England, 
and horn and tabor were silenced in the vil- 
lage streets, and the May-queen vanished 
like Titania, and May-day pastimes became 
a legend, which the Restoration presently 
made a reality. To-day the parish of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, in London, owes its 
name to the’fact that its May-pole was near- 
er heaven than its steeple. 

The procession of chimney-sweeps was 
probably an invention of later date, with its 
tinsel trappings and gaudy trimmings that 
hid the soot; with its Jack-in-the-Green, a 
simple frame-work in which a man walked 
and capered, concealed by nosegays and 
flowering branches—the whole affair mov- 
ing to the scraping of a fiddle-bow, and 
gathering half-pence instead of hawthorn. 
But prettier far must have been the pageant 
of the milkmaids, as late as the present cen- 
tury, when they led a milch cow with gilded 
horns and a burden of flowers, and danced 
about her, carrying ornamented milking- 
pails on their heads. It is thought that the 
decorated doll which little French children 
exhibit at this time, and christen “ The Lady 
of the May,” owes its origin to the Virgin 
Mary; and it is.curious as well as signifi- 
cant to find traces of heathen or Christian 
religion in almost every custom of public 
amusement, many even going back to the 
Druids for the May-pole. 

Perhaps the most elegant celebrations of 
this season on record were the Jeux Floraux 
of France, which date from the fourteenth 
century, when the troubadours of Provence 
were convened at Toulouse to wrestle in 
metre for the golden violet; in the sixteenth 
century these sports were rendered still more 
illustrious by the legacy of a lady, which 
awarded an amaranth of gold for the best 
ode, a silver violet for the prose essay, a 
pansy for an elegy, and a lily for the finest 
hymn to the Virgin, the beauty of the prizes 
being only second to their appropriateness, 
since the fragrance of the heart’s-ease seems 
to blow through every stanza of the elegy, 





and the amaranth represents the immortali- 
ty of the ode. 

Remembering that May was sacred among 
the ancient Romans to old men, does it not 
have an incongruous air when we find it 
among the poets devoted to youth and ifs 
gayeties? “Love, whose month is alway: 
May,” sings the bard of Avon. 

“May of mirthful moneth is queen. 

Betwixt April and June, her sisters sheen 
Within the garden w: ig up and dov.a,” 
writes the court poet of James Fourt.; and 
no doubt he saw her footsteps in ths blos- 
soms of the garden borders, and the flutter- 
ing of her garments in the waving of green 
boughs. It was May when CuHaucer’s Pil- 
grims left the Tabard Inn behind them; and 
Mr. KNIGHT gives us leave to picture the boy 
SHAKSPEARE joining in the games held in 
the meadows of Shottery, when they brought 
the May-pole from Arden Wood, which was 
soon to be haunted forever by the court of 
the exiled duke, and to echo the ‘ove-sick 

songs of Orlando. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF 
EDUCATION. 


HE child is no sooner born than its edu- 
cation may be said to begin. The first 
gasp of air the infant makes, and the press- 
ure it feels at its mother’s breast, are lessons 
learned. With each progressive step in the 
relationship of the child with persons and 
things external to itself, its nurse, its food, 
the light, and the various other beings and 
objects which may surround it, it is aequir- 
ing the elements which form the basis of 
all education. 

The earliest years of childhood are most 
profitably spent in the development of those 
observing faculties which the young exer- 
cise with instinctive readiness. Easily, 
however, and spontaneously as the power 
of observation of the child seems to act, it 
must not be presumed that all guidance, on 
the part of parent, nurse, or whoever may 
have charge of it, is supererogatory. Chil- 
dren may be aided, from the very earliest 
age, with great advantage even in learning 
those objective lessons which most of them 
are so forward in acquiring. 

Those who have the constant care of the 
infant, or even they who may be only brought 
into casual relation with it, can seldom re- 
sist the invitation the little creature, by its 
many endearing ways, gives to notice. It 
thus, without any systematic effort, or even 
with a good deal of apparent negligence, 
will secure for itself at times the means it 
requires for the proper development of its 
observing powers. The playful sympathy 
of the viyacious nurse with her smiling 
charge will prompt the trolling of a nursery 
ditty, some lively action or other, or the pres- 
entation of a bright object. The child may 
thus learn its most essential lessons from 
teachers supremely ignorant of the useful 
instruction they give, or even of the fact 
that they are instructors. 

There are some, however, who are incapa- 
ble, from perversity of disposition or want 
of natural animation, of responding even to 
the invitation to mirth of an infant’s smile. 
Such should never be allowed, if possible, to 
have charge of the young. A cheerful dis- 
position should be regarded as one of the 
most essential requisites of a good nurse. 
Mothers should, moreover, especially culti- 
vate a lively manner with their children. 
All the surroundings, if possible, of the child 
should be animating, and objects noticeable 
from brightness of color and distinctness of 
figure ought to be placed within reach of his 
daily vision. Sombreness of dress of the 
child and those who have constant charge 
of it should be avoided. Among formal ob- 
servers of ceremony, it is not uncommon to 
make even the nurse, in case there should be 
mourning in the family, drape herself in the 
habiliments of a woe in which she can hard- 
ly have part. The baby even is sometimes 
made an involuntary mourner of death before 
it has begun to rejoice in life. The sudden 
apparition of itself and nurse in the deepest 
black, as if they had been both dipped in an 
ocean of ink, can not but have a withering 
effect upon an infant with its face beginning 
to bloom with the first smiles of joyous ex- 
istence. 

Systematic intellectual education of the 
child should be deferred until it has reached 
the age of six or seven years. Previous to 
that period it may be allowed to pick up, 
like Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield, a mis- 
cellaneous education at home. During the 
years of infancy, of course, there will be no 
attempt to do more than arouse and engage 
the observing powers by those means which 
naturally suggest themselves to a sympa- 
thetic mother and a lively, good-natured at- 


tendant. It should be remembered that no 


well-constituted baby can easily dispense 
with constant and animated companionship. 
Movement is the first essential of its early 
development, and it should never be allowed, 
except in sleep, to remaiirtorpid. Its limbs, 





its eyes, its every feature, and its whole body, 
in fact, which are so ready to respond ix live- 
ly sympathy with the least stir of life, ought 
never to want the provocatives to action 
they demand. 

Those skillful teachers, the Germans, do 
not admit any pupil into their most ele- 
mentary school before the age of six years. 
This is as early a period as most children 
can be subjected to the discipline of sys- 
tematic study. Intellectual pursuits even 
then can not be persistently followed unless 
combined with a careful training of the 
physical powers. Exclusive culture’ of the 
mind is dangerous at all ages, but more 
especially during the earliest. 

While the bodily vigor is carefully pro- 
moted by abundance of good food, playful 
exercise, and cheerfulness of spirits, there is 
very little risk of the young being intellect- 
ually overworked. Most, if not all, of those 
children who are said to have broken down 
under the weight of their studies have not 
been injured by too much work, but too lit- 
tle play. If a proper care should be taken 
to sustain a just balance between the body 
and mind, both would be found capable of 
much greater effort than either is wont to 
exhibit, and with the result of increased ro- 
bustness. 

JOHN Stuart MILt tells us in his Autobi- 
ography that he began the study of Greek 
at an age earlier than he could remember, 
but which his friends assured him was when 
he was only three years old. Before he 
reached his teens he had traveled over the 
vast domains of ancient classical and a large 
portion of English literature. Although 
MILL placed a very modest estimate on his 
natural powers, he accomplished what it 
will be safe to say was never accomplished 
before at so early a period of life. It would 
not only be absurd to attempt to effect the 
same results by the same means in most 
children, but, if the experiment were tried, 
it would fail in ninety-nine hundred cases 
out of ten thousand by the premature ex- 
tinction of mind or body, causing either the 
death or idiotcy of those subjected to the 
process, 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POPULAR COSTUMES, 


.. EW spring costumes appear upon the streets 
-with the first sunny days, and show the par- 
tiality for gray and black predicted early in the 
season. A loose sacque and long over-skirt of 
gray or drab woolen stuff with a walking skirt of 
silk make up the popular costume. ‘The sacque is 
of simple loose shape without slashing ; it is cut 
either in the Medicis style or else resembles the 


-sailor jacket of two years ago; the over-skirt is 


like that illustrated with the English basque in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. VII., and is accompanied 
by this basque, which will be worn without the 
sacque when the season permits. Instead of 
leaving the edges of the sacque and over-skirt 
plain, there is a suddenly revived fancy for trim- 
ming them with knife-blade pleating of the ma- 
terial, even though it be the softest woolen 
goods. Camelot (a wiry wool fabric), summer 
camel’s-hair, and gazelle-colored de bége are the 
materials chosen for these costumes. As very 
little of the silk skirt is visible, it is trimmed 
with the merest border in the way of one or two 
narrow shirred ruffles, or else pleated flowing 
flounces, Such suits are heavy for Southern 
and inland climates, but are worn here and at 
the sea-side resorts all summer, and are also ap- 
propriate for traveling dresses. Little capote 
bonnets with gray silk crowns and chip fronts, 
either white or black, complete this toilette. 

The novelty in black suits is the long apron 
made of lengthwise rows of black yak insertion, 
guipure, or of jet galloon, set in cashmere or 
Sicilienne, tied back by straight hanging sash 
ends, and worn over black silk skirts. The 
stripes extend the whole length of the apron, 
and a wide ruffle of lace makes the border. 
There are also embroidered cashmere aprons 
which do service as over-skirts with simply 
trimmed lower skirts. Later in the season sim- 
ilar garments will be made of black grenadine 
and of gauze. For midsummer there are also 
handsome polonaises of black canvas grenadine, 
exquisitely embroidered in India-work, dotted 
with jet beads, and edged with lace that is thick- 
ly beaded. 

SMALL ITEMS OF DRESS. 


The small coquetries of dress, such as aprons, 
jackets, sashes, belts, and aumOniéres, form an 
important part in spring toilettes, First among 
these are the aprons of Swiss muslin or of sheer 
nansook, for giving a fanciful yet domestic air 
to home attire. Extravagant models are the im- 
ported aprons made very long, almost to the foot 
of the dress, striped and bordered with Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace, tied back by a sash, 
and having suspenders of lace for holding them 
over the shoulders, ‘This elaborate apron costs 
$75 alone, and there is a Charlotte Corday cap 
to match it, trimmed with violets and roses. ‘The 
aprons that will be popularly sold are far less ex- 

nsive, as they are trimmed with Italian Va- 
enciennes. ‘The newest of these have no bibs, 
and but one crescent-shaped pocket, placed di- 
rectly in the middle, and following the outline of 
the apron. Others are shaped like the front gore 
of a walking skirt, and are covered entirely with 
row after row of Valenciennes, or else with six 
or seven fluted ruffles of muslin edged with lace ; 
a pink or blue ribbon passes around the waist for 
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a belt, and is tied on the side with a square bow 
and streaming ends, or else a little hanging au- 
mOniéie of lace is attached to the ribbon ends, 
These dainty litde tabliers cost from $2 50 to 
$12 each. 

The newest sashes are made up of alternate 
rows of gros grain ribbon with Valenciennes in- 
sertion between; there are three rows of two- 
inch ribbon with two of insertion; a frill of lace 
falls from the round ends. Blue, rose-color, or 
black ribbon sashes are handsome made in this 
way; also the Watteau colors are shown by put- 
ting the two outer rows of ribbon pink and the 
inner one pale blue, Price from $9 to $25, 
Some of the colored sashes are studded with jet. 
Handsome black sashes are three rows of black 
watered ribbon, beaded, with guipure insertion 
between: price $20. A pretty fancy is a belt, 
sash, and pocket of black watered ribbon dotted 
with beads and edged with jet fringe: price $8. 
New jet charelaines are of slender pointed shape, 
made of silk cut in two points, with a bow above, 
and strewn thickly with beads, while the secret 
pocket is at the back: price $6. 

Swiss muslin jackets shorter behind than be- 
fore are made up of lengthwise puffs of the 
muslin separated by Valenciennes insertion; two 
rows of gathered lace make a full ruff for the 
neck and wrists and edge the bottom. Many 
such jackets are shown without sleeves, to be 
worn over silk waists; if sleeves are added, they 
also are formed of long puffs and bands. Sleeve- 
less sacques of the Spanish sprigged lace wrought 
with jet are cut in the Medicis shape, and cost 
from $30 to $50. 

Fichus take the shape of vests instead of lap- 

ing on the bosom, and are made up of ciépe 

Tisse and China crape, or of beaded lace. A 
ruff trims the neck, and a bow is coquettishly 
placed high on the left side of the front. 

Old-fashioned Mechiin insertion and lace trim 
the ends of China crape neck-ties, white, black, 
or the palest green, pink, buff, or blue, Simpler 
neck-ties have hems in contrasting color ; for in- 
stance, a violet China crape tie has an écru hem, 
or a black tie has a pale blue hem on its pointed 
ends. French neck-ties of twilled silk or crape 
have the middle part pleated in seven small pleats 
to fit smoothly around the neck, stitched in place 
by machine, and edged with narrow Valenci- 
ennes ; narrow insertion to match is then intro- 
duced in cross-bars and patchwork in each end 
of the tie. New cravat bows are double rings 
of China crape, with a frill of lace in each ring 
and on the ends. White cambric handkerchiefs 
have a border of pale pongee, such as mauve, 
on which insertion is laid, and a lace frill is on 
the edge. ‘This is worn sticking in a little hang- 
ing pocket made of mauve pongee and lace. 

tru batiste borders, lace-trimmed, are again 
shown on handkerchiefs. Colored lingerie is 
shown in abundance. There are many .strik- 
ing novelties in the matter of collars, cuffs, and 
rufis, but the more modest designs are most suc- 
cessful. Fluted cvépe lisse ruffs pleated to make 
them very full are preferred for dressy toilettes, 


FASHIONS IN FURNITURE, 


Hints about prevailing fashions in furniture 
are timely at this season of May moving. Lead- 
ing houses are introducing English Gothic styles, 
made after designs by Eastlake—low, straight, and 
square, with illuminated decorations in blue, scar- 
let, and gold in true medieval fashion. ‘These 
quaintly simple designs are very attractive for 
chamber and dining-room suits, though with their 
prominent shelves, brass hinges, and massive 
rings, they seem made with a view to utility rath- 
erthan beauty. Butternut wood of light yellow- 
ish-brown hue is preferred for dining-rooms, 
chambers, and sitting-rooms ; walnut suits are 
second choice for these rooms, but in best taste 
for libraries. The low head-board of the bed- 
stead is the conspicuous change in Gothic cham- 
ber suits. This square brond head has plain 
panels ornamented with blocks of marquetry, or 
else illuminated vines crossing them, but is not 
bordered by set bands as formerly. Butternut 
suits with blue and red illuminations are very 
handsome, and cost $550. Dark walnut mediz- 
val suits are relieved by scarlet, gold, and ebony 
figures. 

For dining-rooms there are sideboards that 
deserve to be called by this old-fashioned name, 
being merely cupboards with shelves above in 
plainest English fashion, instead of the elaborate 
buffets to which French styles have accustomed 
us. For very elegant houses these are made of 
the bright cheerful butternat with stained or in- 
laid wood decorations, ornamented brass hinges, 
and huge rings in lieu of knobs on the doors and 
drawers; walnut sideboards have silver hinges 
and rings. English square-backed chairs for 
dining-rooms are upholstered with leather. ‘The 
wooden mantel is heavily carved, and supports a 
frame to match for mirror or painting of game 
or flowers. 

People of moderate means, who do not seck 
novelty, retain the more sombre suits of black- 
walnut. For best chambers these are made in 
massive fashion, with also a leaning toward heavy 
Gothic designs. Simpler suits of solid black- 
walnut with marble-topped pieces are sold for 
$100. A dressing-case with long mirror, and 
drawers opened by the new drop handles of gilt 
and ebony, will be furnished instead of the bureau 
of such suits for an additional $25. For new 
beginners there are well-made suits of solid wal- 
nut, containing seven pieces, for $50, viz., bed- 
stead, bureau, wash-stand, table, rocking-chair, 
and two cane-seated plain chairs; of course there 
are no marble tops to burean, ete. The enamel- 
ed suits known as cottage suits are exceedingly 
pretty this season. ‘The handsomest are in sage 
tints, with bamboo ornaments of black and brown, 
The new low head-boards are seen on these 
pretty light suits, also the new drop handles for 
drawers, and handsome tall dressing-cases are 
substituted for bureaus, French gray suits with 





scarlet and gilt illuminations cost from $75 to 
$100, and are appropriate for guest chambers. 
Black enameled suits imitating ebony, and euliv- 
ened by gilt, are new this year, Dealers com- 
mend suits of bird’s-eye maple with black-walnut 
panels as certain to wear well. ‘The enameled 
suits in oak, blue, or green are now sold as low 
as $25, At $85 are very pretty gray suits with 
blue painted bands. 2 

Louis Seize styles prevail for elaborate draw- 
ing-rooms. ‘The furniture is all gilt, or else 
black or white with gold, even to the mantels, 
and the rich upholstery is of figured satin dam- 
ask, with figure and ground all of one color. ‘The 
newest cabinets and tables are of ebony inlaid 
with ivory; there are also many handsome mar- 
quetry tables and cabinets of rose-wood orna- 
mented with tulip wood, Faience medallions 
are still used for ornaments. A circular sofa 
fills the centre of the room, and there is seen 
again the old-time tabouret, a large round stool 
or ottoman, instead of reception chairs, For 
boudoirs there are low reclining lounges with no 
support on the sides, but with one end finished 
like a ‘Turkish chair; an India shawl is thrown 
over this couch, and the hostess receives her 
guests reclining—at least such is the fashion in 
Paris. ‘The novelty for summer parlors at coun- 
try-seats is Louis Seize. sets, upholstered with 
gray linen damask, richly tufted, bordered with 
blue velvet, and edged with ball fringe. Chintz 
suits are in dark Indienne red, China blue, and 
other Oriental hues and designs, and are as elab- 
orately upholstered as the finest damask. Cash- 
mere and satteen of plain, serviceable colors are 
offered instead of ottoman reps for upholstering 
parlor furniture for people of small means ; strik- 
ing contrasts are avoided in these sets, though a 
darker shade of the material is used for border- 
ing. Of all colors blue is said to ‘* furnish” best ; 
but, alas! no color fades so rapidly ; hence it is 
not economy to use it for sunny rooms, Carved 
walnut mantels are admired for dining-rooms and 
libraries. Low book-cases of butternut and of 
walnut are shown in Egyptian style with beauti- 
fully carved heads. For sitting-rooms and small 
reception parlors there are low, square, bamboo 
chairs, no two of which are upholstered alike. 
Indeed, it is the caprice of the time to have as 
great variety as possible, with nothing uniform 
and monotonous in the furniture of all rooms. 


“The hat-rack chosen for front halls is a tall 


French plate mirror, with pegs for hats in the 
frame, and drawers below for brushes. Hall 
chairs are of heavy carved wood, with seats of 
fine cane. The newest chandeliers are of metal 
and crystal combined, instead of all crystal, as 
was lately the fashion. Eschaillon is a gray 
clouded stone selected for the marble top of 
choice pieces of furniture. Slip covers for fur- 
niture are of plain white linen, or else the striped 
jean bound with bright-colored braid. A French 
fancy for summer parlors is to use farniture slips 
of Swiss muslin trimmed with fluted ruffles to 
match the curtains, 


CARPETS, 


Japanese designs in quaint small figures and 
intricate tracery are the new fancy for Brussels 
carpets.«+ ‘The grounds are sage, olive, canary, 
or brown, strewn with odd little figures, leaves, 
and flowers in blue, red, and yellow; these are 
for parlors. Tan-colored grounds with black 
scrolls are for libraries. For dining-rooms are 
Indienne designs in rich, warm colors ; blue with 
silver, French gray with cherry, and the charm- 
ing monotone carpets in shaded pearl-color are 
for chambers and sitting-rooms. Borders are 
used for all carpets, and the expense is no great- 
er than without them. Five-framed body Brus- 
sels costs from $1 85 to $2 25 4 yard. ‘Ta 
try Brussels imitates the showy Moquette car- 
pets, and is in every thing more for show than 
service, as it does not wear well. Price $1 25 to 
$150. The excellent Wilton carpets are in de- 
signs like those described for Brussels, and cost 
from $3 to $340. For halls and stairways dark 
carpets should be chosen, as they are richer and 
more durable. It is economy to buy the service- 
able Wilton for these. Soft thick-piled Axmin- 
sters for handsome drawing-rooms and boudoirs 
are no longer in large medallions, but have light 
vine tracery over delicate pale-tinted grounds, 
pearl, and white. They cost from $3 50 to 
$4 50 a yard, but there are beantiful American 
Axminster carpets at $3 a yard, far cheaper than 
imported ones, and in the same charming hues 
and designs. The newest French Moquette car- 
pets are monotone, warmly blended crimson 
shades, or else entirely of soft drab shades, with 
a border of blue or crimson, Velvet carpets im- 
itate these delicate shadings of tone upon tone, 
and cost but $2 65 a yard. For grand rooms 
the regular Aubusson tapestries are sold in a 
single square at the rate of about $7 a square 
yard. For young married people beginning life 
in city flats or country cottages are ingrains of 
most artistic patterns, said to be designed by Mor- 
ris. Whole flats will becarpeted with these charm- 
ing pearl grounds with scrolls and arabesques of 
deeper tone, finished by borders of scarlet or blue 
to match chintz furniture and curtains, or else 
with the clear white grounds strewn with vivid 
Persian patterns. Prices range from 85 cents to 
$1 25. The well-known ‘‘three-ply” carpets 
are in Brussels designs at $1 50 a yard. A 
sponge lining, chemically prepared to keep out 
moth, and soft to the tread, is a good thing to 
place under carpets: price 18 cents a yard. In 
default of this, two or three thicknesses of news- 
papers will answer. 


TABLE-WARE. 


Sets of the Limoges stone china, or Florence- 
ware, are shown in design and color precisely 
like French china, and costing one-third of the 
price, every thing necessary for an ordinary tea- 
set being furnished for $5. Prettily decorated 
tea-sets of French china cost from $8 to $20; 





plain white ones are less. The quaint little Jap- 
anese tea-pots, whose ugliness is their chief com- 
mendation, aside from the fact that they are fire- 
proof, are now popular when tea-drinking and 
tea-parties are the fasion. ‘They cost from 
$1 25 upward. Egg-shaped cups for tea and 
coffee are $4 a dozen. English jugs or water- 
pitchers in Wedgwood designs are $1 50 to $2. 
Odd little tea-pots of the same ware, $1 50. 
Tumblers are coming in fashion again, but have 
not yet superseded the cut glass goblets that cost 
from $5 to $10 a dozen. ‘Table mats of Swiss 
straw in natural color or painted cost from $1 50 
to $3 a set. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mrs. Connexiy ; and for carpets and 
furniture, to Messrs. A. ‘I. Stewart & Co.; 
Aknowp, Constab_e, & Co. ; SHaw & Eaton; 
L. Marcotre; Warren Warp & Co.; G. L. 
Ketry & Co.; and Hap.ey. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Ex-Presipent TYLER has been passing a 
part of the winter in Washington, and although 
still a beautiful and fascinating woman, comes 
and goes without special notice. A year ago 
she came to Washington, and, as courtesy de- 
manded, called upon the President and Mrs. 
Grant. At the next state dinner she was in- 
vited, and had the place of honor. As for calls 
she stands upon etiquette, and expects Mrs. 
Senators and others who would see her to call 
first upon her, as having enjoyed the highest 
of social dignities. She has endured many trials 
since she came to the White House a bride. 
After lawsuits with her own and her husband’s 
families, she has gained all for which she con- 
tended, and Sherwood Forest, on the James 
River, will be her future home. Her second 
son, a stalwart, handsome fellow, after eight 
years’ schoolivg in Germany, is now a civil en- 
gineer on the Pacific Railroad. 

—Mrs. Betsey Mower has been appointed 

ostmistress at New London, Connecticut. The 

oston Fost, with its usual unfeeling levity, says, 
“ Nothing could be Mower uppropriate.” 

—The DcverGer diamond sale in Paris real- 
ized $100,000 to the actress, the Baroness De 
ROTHSCHILD becoming the possessor of the 
magnificent diamond ear-rings. 

—A young lady in Sacramento, California, re- 
cently became an applicant for a teacher's cer- 
tificate. After examination she became de- 
spondent, and told her mother that she feared 
she would not obtain authority to teach. And 
her mother, for the purpose of soothing her 
nervous and troubled condition, suggested that 
she sit down and sketch her feelings with the 
pencil. Acting on this advice, the girl drew a 
tombstone bearing this inscription: ‘* Dedicated 
to the memory of my ambition, which departed 
this life March 17, 1874.”” The committee heard 
of it, strained a point, and gave her the desider- 
ated document. 

—Admirable Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, records the following nuptial 
exploits: Mr. G. Musser, a well-to-do widower, 
of Decatur County, Illinois, had two grown-up 
sons. Mrs, Davis, a well-to-do widow, of Deca- 
tur County, Dlinois, had two wn-up daugh- 
ters. The Musszrs have just wiped out the en- 
tire Davis family at one fell swoop, the old man 
marrying the old lady, and the two young men 
marrying the two girls, and they were all six 
abroad the other day on a grand consolidated 
bridal tour. It is seldom that the demon of 
matrimony sweeps off whole families in that 
way. 

—ALIcE Mason Sumner, the divorced wife of 
CHARLES SUMNER, petitions the Probate Court 
at Boston that her name may be changed to that 
of ALicE Mason, for the reason that “she has 
been divorced from her late husband, who has 
since deceased, and desires to resume her maid- 
en name.” 

—Bayarp TayYLor, after having seen the best 
of it, and every phase of it, concludes that, for 
Americans, life ir Europe is, on the whole, not 
the thing; therefore he advises them to abide in 
the republic. It was the urgent request of the 
late Mr. GREELEY to the young men of the sea- 
board, ‘‘Go West!” —a request that was sub- 
sequently embalmed in verse in the following 
measure ; 

“Move your fam’ly West, 

If good health you would enjoy-ee, 

And cross at Drxon’s ferry: 
To the State of Illinoy-ee. 

For your fam’ly’s growing large, 
And they are mostly boy-ees, 

And if you’d have them make money-ee, 
Why, go for Llinoy-ee. 

Chorus: M-o-0-0-ve your fam’ly West!” 

—The young NaPoLeon’s rooms at Woolwich 
are modestly furnished. He has some orna- 
ments and souvenirs of interest; among them 
a pen-and-ink drawing of the first NaPoLEon’s 
war-horse, drawn by his son, the “King of 
Rome,”’ and signed by him. The library con- 
tains some books and statues taken from the 
Tuileries; and there is a fine copy of Shaks- 
peare, the gift of Queen VicToria, and con- 
taining the following inscription in her hand- 
writing: *‘For my cousin the Prince Imperial, 
with many wishes for his happiness on the part 
of his very affectionate cousin, Victoria R. 
March 16, 1873." The young Prince works 
most assiduously, taking his place in the classes 
like any other student. He discourages and 
laughs at all attempts at flattery, and aitogether 
seems to be a very amiable youth, of good abil- 
ities, and to have thriven in the school of ad- 
versity. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer, in one 
of his recent familiar lectures, suid he thought 
prayers were like well-directed letters, no mat- 
ter what box they were put in, they all went to 
the General Post-office. 

—Epmunp Yates, raciest of London corre- 
spondents, says that English people are talking 
every where of the wondrous change that seems 
to have come over the Queen. Ordinarily very 
solemn, if not severe, she seems of late to have 
recovered her former elasticity of spirits, and is 
now all smiles and affability. Some say that 
this change has been occasioned by the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, who, besides being bright and 
sprightly, has no fear of her stately mother-in- 
law. It is understood that her Majesty intends 
entering far more into public life than she has 
done of late, and that on his arrival the Czar 





will find the hospitality of England administered 
by the Queen in person, and not by deputy, as 
has so long been the case. 

—The ex-Emperor FERDINAND, the abdicated 
Emperor of Austria, is again ili at Prague. He 
is now eighty-one, is uncle to the reigning Em- 
pam and had retired from and let to Prince 
METTERNICH his imperial business long before 
his abdication, owing to mental debility and 
bodily iniirmity. Yet eighty-one is pretty well 
for an invalid. 

—Miss Heten Dickens, daughter of the late 
CHARLES DicKENs, hus won the approval of En- 
glish critics by a novel entitled The Mill- Wheel. 

—Rosa MANSFIELD Everso.e, four years old, 
born and resident in Indiana, is pronounced to 
be a musical prodigy that casts all other musical 
prodigies in the shade. She has already com- 
posed several pieces of merit, which have been 
published in musical papers, and is able to play 
operatic selections on the piano after once hear- 
ing them 

—M. De Lesseps, the inventor of the Suez 
Canal and other great contrivances, resides at 
Ismalia, and, although sixty-nine years old, is 
bright and cheery as a cricket, has a young wife 
and three children, the eldest of whom is five 
years of age. He is now looking more to the 
preservation of the alimentary than the Suez. 

—Queen Victoria derives an annual income 
of $200,000 from the Duchy of Lancaster, the 

roperty having in twenty-seven years increased 
in value twenty-five per cent. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, in a lecture de- 
livered in Halifax, England, on ‘‘Co-operation,” 
said that his experience in America confirmed 
his predilections in favor of co-operative shops 
and factories. 

—Among other things found in Dr. Lrvrne- 
STONE’S effects were letters to sundry scientific 
Britons which had never been dispatched, and 
Mr. Henry M. STANLEY'S card. 

—Mrs. Dorcas Rice died a few days since at 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. She was one hundred 
and four years old, and partially retained her 
mental faculties. She was not sick; the ma- 
chinery had simply worn out and ceased to run, 

—Speaking of Mr. DisRaexi’s government, the 
Journal des Dévats,a leading French journal, says: 
“The principal strength of it lies in the judg- 
ment Mr. Disrae_i has displayed in forming his 
cabinet. He devoted to the task so much wise 
caution and circumspection that it was a won- 
der his administration was complete when Par- 
liament met. Even the subordinate parts have 
been distributed with singular discernment.” 

—The Khedive of Egypt is collecting for a li- 
brary which he has founded at Cairo the Arabie 
manuscripts preserved in the mosques and mon- 
asteries throughout his dominions. He has al- 
ready secured thirty copies of the Koran, one of 
which is eleven hundred and fifty years old. 

—It is understood that President Grant will 
lay the corner-stone of the Museum of Natural 
History in Central Park, in May. It is to bea 
granite building, and will cost half a million 
dollars. 

—Mr. Horatio Netson Sxater, of Webster, 
Massachiusests, has just paid into the treasur 
of Brown University twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars as a gift, to be used as the corporation may 
think best for the college. He had previously 
made gifts to the institution amounting to 
$33,000. 

—Mr. Toomas M. CoLeMAN, for twenty years 
the city editor of the Philadelphia Ledger, has 
been dispatched to Europe by the proprietor, 
Mr. CHILDS, on an important mission, the suc- 
cess of which oy discretion, sound judg- 
ment, and care. Mr. CoLeMan’s mission is for 
relaxation and recreation, and to accomplish it 
Mr. CuiLps gives him six months’ leave, pays 
all his expenses, and the only injunction laid 
upon him is to enjoy himself as much as possi- 
ble. Mr. CuILps has done the same thing here- 
tofore with other gentlemen having charge of 
important departments of the Ledger, and unless 
the custom is allowed to die out, it will deserve 
to be commented upon by the press. 

—It is noticeable that none of the illustrated 

apers of Paris gave drawings relating to the 

rince Imperial’s féte at Chiselhurst. The au- 
thorities prohibited any pictorial glorification. 

—JENNY Linp GoLpscuMIpDT’s eldest son is 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and she 
has a daughter just coming into womanhood. 

—The widow of the late Surriey Brooks is to 
receive a pension from Mr. DisRakLi’s govern- 
ment. Though not a Tory in the strict accept- 
ance of the term, Mr. Brooks did a good deal 
to inculcate Conservative principles through 
the columns of Punch. 

—They have still left in England a few remi- 
niscences of the Shah. Among the items in the 
bill for civil contingencies for the year ending 
March 31 are the following: ‘For the installa- 
tion of the Shah as a Knight of the Garter, £489; 
for expenses incurred at the reception of the 
Shah at Dover, £151; for the expense of the re- 
view at Windsor in honor of the Shah, £1273.” 

—Mr. G. WasHINGTON WARREN, in some per- 
sonal and other reminiscences of CHaRLEs Sum- 
NER, says: * The last visit I paid him in Wash- 
ington was one to be remembered. It was in 
January, 1873. He had been ill for some time. 
To my ‘* How are you?’ he said, ‘Since the as- 
sault upon me in 1856 I have never bees, ~ntire- 
ly well, and just now I am feeling the pa..ful 
effects more than usual.’ During wy attempts 
to cheer and rally him Chief Justice Coase was 
announced, and he soon appeared. His call was 
a brief one, but very interesting, as the conver- 
sation was well sustained, and a variety of topics 
was discussed. As he withdrew I said: *‘Sum- 
NER, you ought not to be discouraged. Your 
chance of life is much better than that of thc 
Chief Justice. You must have observed that he 
was laboring under some disability, that he was 
all the while making a great effort to put on the 
best appearance possible.’ ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘the 
Chief Tustice was able to walk from his house 
to call upon me and to walk back, while I could 
not return the call in a carriage.’ Ina few mo- 
ments in came AGassizZ, bounding with an elastic 
step, and beaming with his sparkling eye and 
ruddy countenance, with hands outstretched for 
a hearty greeting. Said he, ‘How do you do, 
Mr. SuMNER? I have got through all my busi- 
ness here in Washington, and have just one hour 
before I leave, which I have promised myself 
the happiness to spend with you;’ and he sat 
down with all the satisfaction one would fee} at 
being seated to a rich repast. Already have the 
jurist, the naturalist, and the Senator been borne 
to their untimely graves, each worn out by ex- 
cess of work,”” 
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as first de., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. which count as first de. in 
the preceding round, 3 dc. on the next 3 st., nine times alternately 
5 ch., pass over 3 st., 5 de. on the next 5 st., then 4 ch., pass over 
8 st., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. which count as first de. in this 
round, 7th round,—3 ch., which count as first dc., 1 de. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as first dc. in the preceding round, 5 de. on the 
next 5 st., nine times alternatély 5 ch., pass over 3 st., 7 de. on the 
next 7 st., then 4 ch., pass over 3 st., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first dc. in this round. 8th round.—3 ch., which count 
as first de., * 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch, counting as first de. in 
the preceding round, without working off the upper veins of the dc., 
however, 2 tc. (treble crochet) on the front upper vein of the middle 
dc. in the round before the last of this close figure; the upper veins 
of these tc., however, are worked off, not each separately, but together 
with the last de. ; 5 de. on the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 2 tc. 
on the front vein of the middle de. in the round before the last on 
which 2 te. have already been crocheted, not yet working off the up- 
per veins, however, 1 de. on the next st., work off the upper veins 
of this de. together with the 2 te. worked previously, 1 de. on the 





Embroidered Waste-paper Basket. 
Tne frame of this basket consists of black varnished bamboo bars 
ornamented with gold buttons. The basket is twenty-two inches and 
a half high, including the feet, and is set together of four parts, which 
rest on four feet composed of bamboo bars. Each part of the basket 
is ornamented in the middle with embroidery on green cloth, for which 
Fig. 24, Supplement, gives one-half of the design. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the material, work the embroidery with green sad- 
dler's silk and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch embroidery, 
then baste the embroidery on pieces of card-board of the same size, 
and set it into the basket from the wrong side. ‘The basket is lined 
with pleated green silk, and finished on the upper edge with a box- 
leated ruche of the same. On the corners of the basket are set bam- 
ies rings, on which are fastened tassels and fourfold green silk cords, 
which are tied in a knot. 


Netted Guipure Borders and Insertions, Figs. 1-4. 
‘Tuese borders and insertions are suitable for trimming all kinds 
of lingerie. The foundation, which is worked in straight netting, is 
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EMBROIDERED WASTE-PAPER BASKET. i re : 
Fig. 1.—Netrep Guirvuxe Borper. For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 24. Fig. 2.—Netrep Guirukze BoRDER, 


embroidered, as shown by the illustration, with twisted cotton or, medium-sized | next st., 5 ch., pass over 3 st., 1 de. on the next st.; repeat from *, but at 
thread in point de toile, point de reprise, point d’esprit, and button-hole stitch, | every repetition work the first dc. always on the st. nearest the de. worked last, and 
and ornamented with wheels and threads stretched diagonally. Finally, the | in the last repetition, instead of 5 ch., work 4 ch., and instead of the last dc., 
fourtdation is cut away as shown by the illustration. work 1 sl, on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. Repeat 
; “‘ three times the 7th and 8th rounds, but increase the de. at each close figure 
Crochet Cover for Toilette Cushion. by 2 de, in each round, so that in the third repetition always 8 de. come 
Tus cover is worked with twisted crochet cotton, before and after the raised figure. 15th round.—3 ch., which 
No. 80, in the following manner: Ist round.—2 ch. count as first dc., 20 de. on the next 20 st., nine times 
(chain stitch), 8 sce. (single crochet) on the first of alternately 6 ch., pass over 5 st., 21 de. on the next 21 
the 2 ch. ‘2d round.—!1 sc. on the next st., then 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 sl. on 
st. (stitch) of the preceding round, the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
always 2 sc. in each following st. inthisround. 16th round.—3 ch., which 
3d round.—Always 2 sc. on each count as first de., * 7 de. on the next 
st. inthe preceding round. 4th 7 st., not working off the upper veins 
round.—8 ch., the first three of of the last de., however, 2 tc. on 
which count as first de. the front vein of the mid- 
(double crochet), eight die de. in the round before 
times alternately 1 dec. the last of this close fig- 
on the third follow- 


ure; the two upper 
ing st. in the preced- veins of these tc. are 
ing round, 5 ch., 
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front upper Fig. 4.—Netrep 


Fig. 3.—Nerrep _ this . round. ven ot the ae 
Gurrvre INser- 5th round.— middle de. in 


TION. 3 ch., which 
count as first 

de., 1 de.‘on the third of the 3 
ch. which count as first de. in the 
preceding round on which 1 sl. 
has already been worked, 1 dc. 
on the next st., nine times alter- 
nately 5 ch., pass over 3 st., 3 de. 
on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, then 4 ch., pass over 3 st., 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 
6th round,-—8 ch., which count 


the round be- 

fore the last on which already 2 tc. 
were worked; the upper veins of 
these tc. are not worked off yet, 
however ; 1 de. on the next st. of 
the preceding round, working off 
the upper veins of this de. together 
with the 2 tc. worked previously, 
7 de. on the next 7 st., 7 ch., pass 
over 6 st., 1 de. on the next st. ; 
‘repeat from *, but at the end of 
the round, instead of the last de., 
work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 


Pen-WIrer. 


. % NeepLe-bBook. 
Crocuet Cover For TorLetTTte CusHIon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 50. For pattern see Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 51 and 52, 
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ch. counting as first de. in this round. 17th 
round. —Like the 15th round, but always work 
8 ch. instead of 6 ch. 18th round,—3 ch., 
which count as first de., * 7 de. on the next 
7 st. in the preceding round, without working 
off the upper veins of the last of these de., 2 te. 
on the front vein of the middle de, in the round 
before the last of this close figure; work off the 
upper veins of these tc., not separately, but to- 
















gether with the last de. ; 5 de. 
on the next 5 st., 2 tc. on the 
front upper vein of the middle 
de, in the round before the 
last on which already 2 te. 
were worked; the upper veins 
of these te. are not worked off 
yet, however; 1 de. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 
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de., however, are not worked off separately, but 
together; + six times alternately 8 ch., 1 sc, on 
the fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 se. on the next 
st., then 8 ch., pass over 4 st., 5 de. on the next 
5 st., working off the upper veins of these de., not 
separately, but together; repeat from », but in 
the last repetition, instead of the last 5 de., work 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round, 24th round.—6 sl. on the next 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FrRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 321.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 40-49. 









5 st. in the preceding round, * six 
times alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 se. 
on the next st., then 8 ch., 1 sc. on 
the fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 
1 se. on the fifth of the next 8 ch. ; 
repeat from +; work the last sc. on 
the fifth of the 5 sl. worked in the 










hig. 3.—Biack Sirk 
Tutte Bonnet.—Back, 
[See Fig. 4.] 


working off the upper veins to- 
gether with the 2 tc. worked 
previously, 6 de. on the next 
6 st., 8ch., 1 se. on the fourth 
of the next 8 ch., 1 p. (picot 


as first de., * 6 dc. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, not 
working off the upper veins of the last de., however, 2 te. on the 
front vein of the middle de. in the round before the last of this 


beginning of this round, 25th round. 
—4 sl. on the next 4 st., * twice 
| alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
| of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
} next st., then 19 ch., 1 sl. on the 


Fig. 4.—Brack SiLk 
To.iite Bonnet.—FRont. 
(See Fig. 3.] 











—consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the first of these), 1 sc. on 
the next st., 8 ch., pass over 4 st., and repeat from »* ; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round, 
19th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 3 ch., which count as first de., 
* 17 de. on the next 17 st. in the preceding round, twice alter- 
nately 8 ch., 1 se. on the fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on 
the next st., then 8 ch., pass over 4 st.; repeat from *, but in 
the last repetition, instead of 4 st., pass over 3 st., and, finally, 
work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this 
round, 20th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 3 ch., which count 
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Fig. 1.—Ecru Camen’s-Harr Surt.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 83-39. 


close figure ; work off the upper veins of these te., not each sep- | ninth of these ch., 4 sc. on the next 
arately, but together with the last de.; 3 de. on the next 3 st., | 4 of these 19 ch., 4 ch., twice alternately 1 sc. on the fourth of 


2 te. on the front vein of the middle de. of the round before the 


last on which already 2 te. were worked; the upper veins of these | 


te. are not worked off yet, however; ' de. on the next st., work 


the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the next st., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the next st., 19 ch., 1 sl. 
on the ninth of these ch., 4 sc. on the next 4 of these 19 ch.,” 


off the upper veins of this de. together with the upper veins of the | 4 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the next 8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
te., 5 de. on the next 5 st,, three times alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. | next st., and repeat from *; in the last repetition crochet the 
on the fourth of the next8 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the néxt st., then | 


8 ch., pass over 4 st.; repeat from *, and at the end of the 
round work | sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
this round. 
count as first de., 
* 13 de. on the 
next 13 st. in the 
preceding round, 
four times alternate- 
ly 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth of the next 
8 ch., 1 p., 1 se. on 
the next st., then 8 
ch., pass over 4 st. ; 
repeat from *, and 
at the end of thé 
round work 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 
ch, counting as first 
de. in this round. 
22d round.—1 sl. 
on the next st., 3 
ch., which count as 
first de., 5 de. on 
the next 5 st. in the 
preceding round, 
working off the first 
two and last two of 
these de., not sepa- 
rately, but together, 
1 de. on the next 
st., not working off 
the upper veins, 
however, 2 tc. on 
the front vein of the 
middle de. in the 
round before the 
last of this close 
figure; the upper 
veins of these te. 
are not worked off 
separately, but to- 
gether with the last 
de.; 5 de. on the 
next 5 st., working 
off the first two and 
last two of these de., 
not each separately, 
but together; five 
times alternately 8 
ch., 1 se..on the 
fourth of the next 
8 ch., 1 p., L se. on 
the next st., then 8 
ch., pass over 4 st., 
and repeat from >; 
finally, work 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 
23d round.—1 sl. 
on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the 
preceding round, 
3 ch., which count 
as first de., 4 de. on 
the next 4 st.; the 
upper veins of these 
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last 2 se. separated by 1 p. on the third and fourth of the 4 sl. 
worked at the beginning of this round. 26th round.—4 sl. 
on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, * 4 ch., 3 p., 1 se. 


21st round.—l1 sl. on the next st., 3 ch., which | on the fourth of the 4 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
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the fourth of the next 8 ch., 4 ch., 3 tc. on the 
second st. of the next ch. loop consisting of 10 
ch, in the preceding round; the upper veins of 
these tc., however, are not worked off each sep- 
arately, but together, drawing the thread through 
once, 10 ch., fasten to the middle st. on the mid- 
dle of the 3 p. worked previously (to do this 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle in 
the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 7 ch., 3 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth of 
the 10 ch. worked previously, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth of these 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
of these 10 ch., 3 ch., 3 tc. on the second fol- 
lowing st. of the same ch. loop on the second st. 
of which 3 tc. have already been crocheted ; the 
upper veins of these tc., however, are not worked 
off separately, but together; three times alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 3 te. on the next st. of 
the ch. loop, working off the upper veins of the 
te. not separately, but together; then 2 ch., 1 
p-, 3 ch., 8 te. on the second following st. of the 
ch. loop, working off the upper veins of the te. 
together, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the next 
8 ch.; repeat from *, but at every repetition 
fasten the fifth of the 7 ch. crocheted before 3 
p. to the middle st. of the last p. in the preced- 
ing point, and in the last repetition fasten the 
middle st. of the last p. to the fifth of the 7 ch. 
crocheted before 3 p. at the beginning of this 
round, and work the last se. in this round on the 
fourth of the 4 sl. worked at the beginning of 
this round. 








SICUT SAGITTA VOLAT IRRE- 
VOCABILE VERBUM. 


Tue Grecian maiden’s arrows bright, 
Shot from Diana’s porches, 

Ignited in their radiant flight, 
And turned to flaming torches. 

Soe wing our words their fiery course 
In swift career and splendid ; 

But on their track comes fell remorse: 
Least said is soonest mended. 


When language glows with gaudy beams - 
It oft wakes rage indignant; 
A brilliant flash of silence gleams 
With lustre more benignant. 
Full oft a word conveys a sense 
That never was intended ; 
But silence never gives offense: 
Least said is soonest mended. 


In honor’s cause be brave as gay; 
Speak out lest knaves betray it; 

But when you've nothing more to say, 
Be not afraid to say it. 

A gentle chivalry, be sure, 
Will not go unbefriended ; 

They conquer ever who endure: 
Least said is soonest mended. 


LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at tur Froon,” “ Srrancers 
anxp Pirermms,” “ Avrora Fioyrp,” Ero, 














CHAPTER VI. 


“The Devil and 
This fellow are so near, ‘tis not yet known 
Which is the eviler angel.” 


“ Rather the ground that’s deep enough for graves, 

Rather the stream that’s strong enough for waves, 

Than the Joose sandy drift, 
Whose shifting surface cherishes no seed 
Either of any flower or any weed, 
Whichever way it shift.” 

Wirnrn-a half-mile radius of Fitzroy Square 
there are streets which, although perhaps not 
absolutely disreputable—and it is not easy to 
know in London whether a street is disreputable 
or-not—have a certain air of squalor, dispiriting 
to the mind of the wandering pedestrian or the 
cab-driven voyager who may happen to pass 
through them. Residents are doubtless uncon- 
scious of that depressing influence. “‘ Be it ever 
so humble,” says the song, ‘‘there’s no place 
like home ;” and the scene which to the passer- 
by is suggestive of low spirits may, to the in- 
habitants of the spot, breathe only of shrimps and 
water-cresses and the muffin bell, and all the ten- 
der associations of the domestic hearth. 

Voysey Street was a street of this order; a 
broadish street, and with ample room and verge 
enough in the way of pavement, but purblind at 
one end, which only held communion with the 
outer world by a narrow isthmus of alley, where 
noisy children rioted all day long, and drunken 
men and women bawled by night, and which 
possessed for its chief attractions an eel-pie house, 
and a pork butcher popularly supposed in the im- 
mediate neighborhood to purvey the finest pork 
in London. To eat spare-rib or griskin from 
Billet’s was to enjoy a feast which Roman em- 
perors might have envied, in the opinion of Voy- 
sey Street and Cave Square round the corner. 

There was a court dress-maker in Voysey 
Street, a young person who exhibited stale fash- 
ion plates and pink tissue models of elaborate 
costumes in her window, and who made bonnets 
at half a crown and dresses at four and sixpence 
for the surrounding gentry, so that her connec- 
tion with the court must have been wholly a mat- 
ter of imagination and door-plate. There was a 
chandler's shop at each end, and another in the 
middle. Indeed, the Voysey-Streeters seemed 
to live almost entirely upon chandlery, and to be 
curiously independent of butcher’s-meat. There 
was a small shop for fish, of the dried and salted 
order, with occasionally a tub of bulky oysters, 
or a few limp-looking plaice, in the very hot 
weather, to be had a bargain. There was a news 
vendor, who vended a variety of other articles, 
in the way of tobacco, small fancy goods, brandy- 
balls and jumbles, fire-works in the festive sea- 





son of November, and walking-sticks all the year 
round, and who retailed a good deal of infor- 
mation respecting the immediate neighborhood 
gratis across his own counter. ‘These, with one 
more, a ladies’ wardrobe, were all the shops in 
Voysey Street; the rest of the houses were as 
private as any house could be in which several 
families abounding in small children inhabited 
the various floors, whose lodgers, with furniture 
and without furniture, seemed to change with 
all the changes of the moon, whose front parlors 
were sometimes small academies for the instruc- 
tion of youth, miscellaneous as to sex and age, 
whose back parlors sometimes sank as low as 
mangling. Perhaps one of the shabbiest of the 
houses in this region of depression and decay 
was that whose parlor windows exhibited the 
flabby stock in trade of a ladies’ wardrobe. It 
is curious to observe the air of squalor and dis- 
reputability which pervades cast-off garments 
thus exposed for sale; as though the mere fact 
of repudiation debased the things, like a son or 
daughter turned out-of-doors. ‘There is a hang- 
dog aspect about that seal-skin jacket which 
whispers of midnight wanderings and unholy 
lurkings at street corners; an air, half dejec- 
tion, half indifference, marks that black lace 
bonnet, with its garland of tumbled rose-buds 
and bent front. Very difficult is it to imagine 
fresh and fair girlhood in that crumpled pink 
tarlatan or waving that broken fan. And that 
plum-colored satin, gorgeous in its decay—who 
could believe that it was ever the garb of re- 
spectable matrouhood? ‘There are wine splashes 
on the skirt that tell of nocturnal revels, mirth 
too wild for gladness. The chance pedestrian 
glances at the window and hurries by with a 
shudder, Those tawdry garments hanging limp- 
ly behind the dingy windows look to him like 
ghosts of the unhallowed dead. 

Not thus meanly, however, thought Mrs. Gur- 
ner, the proprietress of the ladies’ wardrobe, of 
that avocation which she had chosen for the sup- 
port of her declining years. To her mind it was a 
pursuit at once honorable and genteel. On the 
gentility she dwelt with peculiar fondness, There 
was no counter, she remarked, and there were no 
weights and scales; none of the paraphernalia 
of plebeian trades. Plebeian trades—chandlery, 
shell-fish, sweet stuff, and the like—might be 
brisker; but they were inherently obnoxious to 
the mind of a bred-and-born lady, as compared 
with the exchange and barter of second-hand 
garments. ‘That species of commerce was in a 
manner professional. You did not even ticket 
your goods, but speculated your price according 
to the appearance or disposition—as indicated 
by physiognomy and manner—of your customer. 
It was a matter, Mrs. Gurner observed, of pri- 
vate ‘‘ contact.” 

Mrs. Gurner’s years had been declining for a 
considerable time, or rather had declined to a 
certain point, and there abided stationary. She 
had been faded and elderly when she first came to 
Voysey Steet, nineteen years ago. She was faded 
and elderly still. It was believed in the neighbor- 
hood that she had worn the same cap through- 
out that period—a structure of rusty black lace 
adorned with roses; but this was not strictly 
true. The substructure was possibly the same, 
but the flowers had bloomed and faded with the 
changing years; ouly, never being new or clean, 
the change had not been noticeable. 

**T suppose it’s only natural that, having plen- 
ty of handsome clothes always at my command, 
1 shouldn’t care about ’em,” said Mrs. Gurner, 
in her low-spirited way ; ‘‘anyhoW, I don’t. I 
should scarcely take five shillings’ value off that 
plum-colored satin if I was to wear it a month. 
‘Threepennorth of benzine would bring it round 
again from any harm I should doit. But I don’t 
feel the temptation. Give me my old black silk ; 
I always feel the lady in it.” 

A curious psychological fact this, tending to 
prove that an individual’s inner consciousness 
may present to him an image widely different 
from that outward form which he wears before 
the eyes of his fellow-men. Mrs, Gurner, in the 
decomposed remains of a black silk dress—a gar- 
ment which was at once greasy, rusty, and of 
a dull greenish hue that suggested mouldiness, 
worn at the elbows, split under the arms, frayed 
at the cuffs, and ragged at the hem—may have 
felt. a lady, but she certainly did not look one. 
But a black silk gown in Voysey Street had a 
certain permanent value, independent of actual 
wear and tear; and as a man receiving the Or- 
der of the Bath writes himself K.C.B. or C.B. 
ever afterward, so in Voysey Street a lady wear- 
ing black silk raiment at once and forever estab- 
lished her claim to gentility. 

Mrs. Gurner, though she was given to speak 
of herself in relation to rent and water-rate as 
a lone female, was not positively alone in the 
world. Her son and her son’s daughter shared 
her humble abode. ‘The son pretended to do a 
good deal—he. was a genius in his way, and es- 
teemed himself in a large ‘e independent 
of the trammels that confine the foctsteps of or- 
dinary mankind—and succeeded in doing very 
little. He did, however, contribute to the ex- 
penses of the establishment in a spasmodic man- 
ner, or the establishment must inevitably have 
suffered that complete collapse with which it was 
periodically threatened by landlord and tax- 
gatherer. For it is not to be supposed that the 
profits arising out of the exchange and barter 
of ten pounds’ worth of second-hand soft goods 
could have paid fur the shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing of three full-grown persons. 

Jarred’s daughter helped“her grandmother in 
the business and house-work, waited on the lodg- 
ers, ran of errands, did whatever cleaning may 
have been done where every thing seemed al- 
ways dirty, and endured not a little reproof of 
a low-spirited kind, which the girl herself de- 
scribed as *‘ nagging,” from ner elderly relative. 
The elderly relative ‘‘took the lead,” as she 
called it, in the business, and cooked the viands 











for the family table—a work of extreme care and 
nicety ; for it is curious to observe that people 
whose food is of a limited or even fortuitous 
character, mysterious as the provender which the 
ravens brought to the prophet, are apt to be ex- 
tremely particular about the cooking thereof. 
Jarred was as keen an epicure in his way as any 
gourmand at the clubs, 

That apartment which in a more convention- 
al state of society would have been called the 
drawing-room, but which in Voysey Street was 
always spoken of as the first-floor front, was 
held sacred to the uses of Mr. Jarred Gurner. 
It was the most important room in the house 
and the best letting, as Mrs. Gurner said, with 
her chronic sigh, and to relinquish it to Jarred 
was to relinquish a reliable source of income. 
But Jarred’s avocations required a north light, 
and the first-floor front faced the north—nay, 
more, bad a central window, which had been ex- 
tended to the ceiling for the convenience of some 
artistic resident in days gone by, before Voysey 
Street had sunk below the artistic level. 

Jarred was an artist, and the tall window suit- 
ed him to a nicety. He was a professor of the 
art of doctoring pictures and of doctoring violins, 
and wonderful were his ways in both arts, but 
more especially in the latter, which is an intri- 
cate and mysterious process approaching conju- 
ration; since, by the application of certain var- 
nishes and a smoky chimney, Jarred could some- 
times convert the most commonplace of fiddles 
into an Amati or a Guarnerius, He conjured a 
little with the pictures too, as well as with the 
fiddles, and could transmute the handiwork of 
any out-at-elbows dauber in his neighborhood 
into a genuine ‘Teniers or Ostade, a Rubens or 
Vandyck, to suit the turn of the market. 

Half the pictures in Wardour Street had been 
through Jarred’s hands. The simpering, bare- 
shouldered, flaxen-ringleted beauties of the Lely 
school—he knew them to the turn of their little 
fingers, the pattern of their lace tuckers; had 
sat staring at them meditatively many a night 
as he smoked his black-muzzled pipe, and waft- 
ed the tobacco clouds across their vapid smil- 
ing faces, while he calculated the odds on an 
outsider or reviewed the performances of an es- 
tablished favorite. Jarred had various strings 
to his bow. He did a little in the stock-jobbing 
way now and then—of course in the pettiest form 
—took shares in new joint-stock speculations and 
sold them again, or failed to take them up and 
defied the directors, since it would have been 
throwing good money after bad to set the mighty 
engines of law to work with a view to making 
Mr. Gurner keep his engagements. He had put 
his hand to almost every thing, as he used to 
boast in his playful-way, ‘from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter.” He had even done a little in 
the private detective line, and although a mere 
outsider, had been acknowledged by some of the 
master minds in that noble profession to be good 
at following up a trail. 

He was a broad-shouldered, strongly built 
man, with something of a gypsy look in his 
swarthy face and glittering black eyes—small 
eyes, but with an unusual brightness that made 
them striking. Perhaps his gypsy life had given 
that cast to his features—that reckless, dare- 
devil turn to eye and lip, and even the crisp wave 
of his coarse black hair. You could have ex- 
pected to meet him on a country common, with 
gold rings in his ears and a hawker’s box upon 
his back, seeking whom he might devour. There 
was something gypsyish in his way of living even 
in Voysey Street, and yet not social: a solitary 
Bohemian this, who liked best to take his meal 
by himself, at the snuggest corner of his hearth, 
in his one comfortable chair, and to sit alone and 
smoke and scheme afterward. ‘The women of his 
household were a bore to him. ‘The wretched lit- 
tle room down stairs where they lived and siept 
and cooked and ate—the miserable make-believe 
parlor behind the shop, in which the bed by night 
vainly essayed to pass for a chiffonier by day— 
was rarely honored by his presence, and when his 
mother or his daughter came to his room they 
knocked at the door in all humility before pre- 
suming to enter. Only when Jarred was in an 
especially good humor, when things had gone 
well with him in the City or in the betting-ring, 
when he had planted an Amati or a Rubens, did 
he deign to eat his supper with his kindred in the 
stuffy little chamber below stairs. Then his soul 
would expand over sprats or fried tripe, and he 
would tell them his schemes or impart his indig- 
nation against that destiny which had not pro- 
vided him with unlimited capital, 

** I could do any thing with capital!” he would 
declare. ‘Give me a thousand pounds for my 
fulerum, and I would die the equal of Roths- 
child.” 

His danghter used to sit with her elbows on 
the table, although severely admonished there- 
upon by her grandmother, who never forgot to 
be genteel, and gaze open-mouthed and open- 
eyed upon her father. 

He had contrived to instill into her youthful 
mind the profoundest belief in his genius, even 
without taking any pains to effect that end; for 
his wild talk of his own talents, and the things 
he ought to have done and would yet do when 
Fate should cease her opposition, was, for the 
greater part, mere soliloquy, or the letting off of 
the superfluous steam which a lively imagination 
and an extra pint of sixpenny ale will engender 
in the human mind. 

Louisa Gurner believed implicitly in her fa- 
ther, and lived in a chronic state of anger against 
society at large for its neglect and fil usage of 
him. It seemed a hard world in which such a 
man as Jarred Gurner could not have place and 
power, carriages and horses, a fine house to live 
in, costly raiment, and the fat of the land for his 
daily provender. ‘There must be some cog-wheel 
loose, some endless web out of gear, in the ma- 
chinery of a universe in which Jarred had to 
wear shabby boots and eat scanty dinners, ‘his 





feeling, fostered by the father’s wild talk, had 
grown with Louisa’s growth, and now found ex- 
pression in a lurking discontent which pervaded 
the girl's nature, and was even visible in her 
handsome young face: a delicate likeness of the 
father’s, the eyes larger and softer of hue, the 
mouth smaller and more refined in form, but the 
same dark skin and wavy black hair, the same 
half-gypsy look, the same defiant pride in every 
lineament, As the beauty of fallen angels was 
the beauty of Louisa Gurner—a fairness in which 
even admiring eyes found something akin to the 
diabolical. Yet, as Mr. Gurner was wont to ob- 
serve in moments of good humor, ‘* Loo was not 
half a bad girl.” Neither selfishness nor vanity 
found a congenial soil in the flower gardens of 
Voysey Street. Other vices might spring up 
there and thrive apace; but for these delicate 
flowers of evil there was but scanty nutriment. 
Louisa, having never known what it was to find 
her inclinations studied or her desires ministered 
to, had resigned herself, even before she turned 
up her back hair and lengthened the skirts of her 
shabby gowns with advancing womanhood, to 
take life as she found it, It was her lot to ac- 
cept the offal as her share of the sacvifice, to sit 
in the most uncomfortable chair, sleep on the 
veriest edge of her grandmothers bed, get up 
the earliest in the house and go to bed the latest, 
run on errands in wet weather, wear her shoes 
long after they had ceased to be any particular 
use as a protection for her feet, eat the tail ends 
of mutton-chops and the gristly trimmings of the 
steak, and very often to find the guerdon of her 
daily sacrifice in a jobation from her father, lard- 
ed with an oath or two, or an hour or so of in- 
termittent nagging from her grandmother. 

A hard life, and Loo knew it—knew, too, that 
she was handsomer than her neighbors, and sharp- 
er of intellect. Her glass—a sorry mirror for 
beauty, with the quicksilver worn off the back in 
blotches, like a skin disease—told her that there 
was more of life and color in her face than in the 
common run of faces, all more or less pinched 
and pallid and aged by premature cares, that 
belonged to the young women of Voysey Street. 
Nor was she often in the streets for a quarter of 
an hour without hearing some outspoken com- 
pliment to her good looks. Bat this knowledge 
inspired no vanity. What was the use of good 
looks without fine dress and a carriage ? 

**T think I'd as lief be ugly,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ or liefer, for then I shouldn't be bothered 
or insulted when I’m out on an errand.” 

One solitary pleasure brightened this joyless 
life. When Jarred’s temper had been sweet- 
ened by the prospering of some scheme, or the 
success of some experiment in the doctoring line, 
he would suffer his daughter to bring her nee- 
dle-work up to his room and sit there while 
he smoked or varnished, as the case might be. 
She had her favorite corner by the fire in winter 
—Jarred always kept a good fire, however pinch- 
ed might be the handful of coals in the shrunk- 
en grate below—her favorite seat on the window- 
ledge in summer, half in the room and half out 
of it. But only too rare were those brief glimpses 
of bliss, for, as it has been already remarked, 
Jarred kept his womankind at a distance, and 
Louisa’s evenings were usually spent in a de- 
pressing dualogue with her grandmother, whose 
conyersation was at best a prolonged monody 
upon one perpetual theme—tlie hardness of life 
for the race of Gurner, 

On this wet winter's night, less than a week 
after the little dinner in Fitzroy Square, Louisa 
has been allowed to bring her work up to Jarred’s 
room—a worsted sock of her father’s which she 
cobbles laboriously. It is the only work she is 
ever seen to accomplish, and it seems, to the casual 
observer, always the same sock, the same yawning 
gulf sundering sole from heel, the same dilapida- 
tion at the toe; but she plods on mechanically and 
makes no moan, Not that Louisa is fond of nee- 
die-work, ‘‘'There never was such a poor hand as 
our Loo at her needle,” says Mrs. Gurner, when 
she holds forth upon her granddanghter's imper- 
fections. Loo has a passion for novel-reading 
and for music—will sit upon the ground or the 
fender, a slatternly crouching figure, for hours to- 
gether, if only let alone so Jong, poring over a 
tattered romance, or will steal up to her father's 
room, when he is abroad, to pick out tunes, or ac- 
company her snatches of song on the battered old 
piano that lurks—a convenient shelf for empty 
pewter pots, clay pipes, boots that want mending, 
and old newspapers—in one corner of the room. 
She is not voiceless, Loo, but has a powerful un- 
disciplined contralto, whic is the very opposite 
of Flora Chamney’s clear carol, Nor is she quite 
as ignorant as the majority of young women in 
Voysey Street, though she has graduated only 
in the Voysey Street academies. She has man- 
aged to pick up some shreds and patches of edu- 
cation from her father—enough, at least, to teach 
her the sordid misery of her existence, and the 
bare fact that there is a higher kind of life some- 
where beyond the regions of Voysey Street. 
She has learned to be angry with destiny for 
casting her lot in this back slam, and-is in this 
respect unlike the aborigines, who talk as if Voy- 
sey Street were the world, and round the corner 
the edge of another universe which they have no 
desire to penetrate. ‘There are dwellers in Voy- 
sey Street who hardly know what it is to turn 
that corner in all the days of their life. Their 
ambitions and desires are all bounded by Voy- 
sey Street, and the court where the celebrated 
pork butcher turns his sausage-machine. If 
they grew rich—a contingency remote to the 
verge of impossibility—they would make no ea- 
ger rush to Prince's Gate or Park Lane. They 
would only riot in the luxuries of Voysey Street ; 
sup continually upon tender pigling, wallow in 
the humbler varieties of shell-fish; go to a the- 
atre now and then, perhaps, or even take an 
eight-hour view of ocean; but only to come 
back with hearts more fondly turned to Voysey 
Street. This is the condition of mind proper to 
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Voysey Street—simple as the soul of the Hawai- 
ian savage, whose bread-fruit groves and coral- 
bound bays are all he knows of land or sea; 
but education had removed Louisa from this Ar- 
cadian simplicity, and to her vitiated mind Voy- 
sey Street was hateful. 

She sat upon her favorite corner of the fend- 
er on this particular evening, sometimes darning 
assiduously, and sometimes stopping, with her 
sock-clad arm stretched lazily across her lap, to 
stare at the fire and meditate—a slovenly figure, 
with dark hair loose about its brow, clad in a 
worn stuff gown, whose original color had been 
disguised by dirt until it had as much depth of 
tone as one of Jarred’s sham Rembrandts. 

A slatternly figure, but somewhat picturesque 
withal, needing but transference to a background 
of Spanish posada to be as fine a piece of color 
as a picture by John Philip. 

She wore a little scarlet handkerchief round her 
throat, which made a patch of brightness against 
that deeper tone, and her dark eyes reflected the 
fire-light ; a picturesque light, which brightened 
the pale olive skin, flickered on the full red lips 
set firmly in a thoughtful mould wherein there 
was a shade of melancholy too much for youth, 
even in Voysey Street. Jarred—smoking his 
pipe in luxurious idleness, after a couple of 
hours’ gluing and varnishing, which he called a 
hard day’s work—was content that his only child 
should sit and stare at his fire, but was in no 
humor for talk, and was not going to put him- 
self out of the way for her amusement. 

““What’s for supper?” he asked anon, paus- 
ing to refill his pipe. 

**T think it’s tripe, father.” 

“Think! You oughtn't to think about a fact. 
It is or it isn’t tripe. You can’t think about it.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, father,” the girl answer- 
ed, meekly; ‘‘it is tripe. I fetched it myself.” 

**Then I hope you fetched it double, with 
plenty of fat. ‘hat thin stuff your grandmoth- 
er gives me sometimes is no better than stewed 
wash-leather. Hark! there’s the street-door 
bell. Who can that be to-night ?” 

‘Some one for grandmother, perhaps,” specu- 
lated the girl. 

** Very likely.” 

But Mr. Gurner bestirred himself neverthe- 
less, put away a dissected violin in a convenient 
drawer, flung a cloth over an ancient - looking 
** Holy Family” born three weeks ago, and at- 
taining premature age as in a hot-bed or for- 
cing-house ; and having assured himself that his 
room was fit for the reception of a visitor, went 
back to his chair. 

** See who it is, Loo,” he said. . 

But before the girl could stir the question was 
answered by the approach of a familiar footstep 
which came lightly and swiftly up the stair, while 
a tenor voice, at its fullest pitch, sang the open- 
ing bars of ** La mia letizia.” 

**It’s Mr. Leyburne, father.” 

** Yes, and I haven't touched that Dutch in- 
terior of his,” said Jarred, with a glance toward 
a corner where three or four frameless canvases 
were piled against the wall. 

It was Mr. Leyburne, resplendent in his velvet 
coat, and with a lighted cigar between his finger 
tips, who came into the room still singing in the 
primo-tenore A limi do and cres- 
cendo, and anon, having finished his final phrase, 
saluted the restorer with a familiar nod. 

** Well, my revered renovator, have you been 
baptizing a fiddle with the baptism of copal and 
mastic, or elaborating a Raffaelle?—How do 

‘ou do, Miss Gurner ?—You haven't touched that 
ittle bit I brought you, I suppose, Gurner”—with 
a rapid survey of the dimly lighted room. Jar- 
red had turned down the gas when he left off 
work. ‘Rather a tidy little bit, I flatter my- 
self, and, unless I’m vastly deceived, a genuine 
Jan Steen.” 

** You wouldn't be likely to be deceived,” said 
Jarred, with his plausible gypsy smile. ‘‘ It isn’t 
to be supposed you'd be taken in like some of 
our City customers—stock-broking gentlemen, 
who set up their villas at Tulse Hill and Clap- 
ham, with vineries and pineries, and so on, and 
want genuine Titians and Veroneses at five pound 
per square foot.” 

“* Well, no, I'm a little better judge than your 
City swell, [hope. Still any fellow may be tak- 
en in. But I think there’s something good in 
that Dutch bit. I got it of a dealer in Long 
Acre; had a couple of brand-new blue-and-green 
landscapes in the middle of his window, and the 
Jan Steen in a corner, poked away anyhow be- 
hind some gimcrack Dresden china, ‘ What do 
you want for that little brown bit ?’ said I. ‘Sev- 
en pound ten,’ said he. ‘Give you five,” said I. 
‘Frame’s worth the money,’ says he, which, by- 
the-bye, is the inevitable remark of a dealer if 
you offer him a price for his picture. ‘I'll give 
you five, and toss you for the difference,” says I. 
Dealer wouldn’t — wished him good-morning— 
changed his mind and would. Tossed him for 
the two ten, and won the toss. And I believe 
he was glad to get the fiver. ‘Turn up your gas, 
Gurner, and let’s have another look at it.” 

Since his accession of fortune Mr. Leyburne 
had amused himself by turning collector in a 
small way, and had lined the walls of his lodg- 
ings with those treasures of art which he had 
amassed in the course of his peregrinations, and 
the greater number whereof he had intrusted to 
Jarred to clean and varnish. But he had not 
gone wildly to work, being a prudent young fel- 
low enough in spite of his light-hearted gayety, 
and not one of those young men to whom being 
left a fortune means ultimate ruin. He founda 
good deal of spending in three or four hundred 
pounds, and his chief delight was derived from 
the picking up of various canvases in out-of-the- 
way corners, every one of which, in its brief span 
of novelty, he implicitly believed in as original. 

Jarred knew Mr. Leyburne’s ways, and as ev- 
ery picture which passed through Jarred’s hands 
was worth a matter of thirty shillings to him 











it may be supposed that he prophesied smooth 
things about these works of art, and only threw 
in a doubt or a rough word here and there to 
prove his frankness and loyalty. 

‘The gas was turned up to its fullest—a couple 
of strong flaring jets, unshaded by globe or chim- 
ney—and Mr. Gurner brought the little picture 
and placed it on a dilapidated easel exxctly un- 
der the light, while Walter Leyburne and Loo 
put their heads close together to peer into it. 
The girl had been half brought up on pictures, 
as it were, and had a mechanical knowledge of 
the various masters—that a brown faced Madon- 
na was a Murillo; a pallid or | juish-complex- 
ioned saint or saintess likely .o be a Guido, 
especially if with saucét-shapel, upward-gazing 
eyes; that sheep were neve painted by any 
body but Ommeganek ; thas dark inscrutable 
pictures relieved by dabs of the palette knife 
here and there were Salvator Rosas ; and so on, 
and so on, through the whole catalogue of art. 
The Jan Steen was the usual kind of thing—an 
old woman peeling vegetables, and another old 
woman looking at her; still life, a brass pipkin 
or two, a bottle and glass on the table, a half- 
open door with glimpse of inner room. 

“To my mind,” said Walter, gazing at his 
picture with the fondness of a discoverer, as Cor- 
tez may have gazed at the Pacific or Columbus 
on the coast of America, ‘‘there’s no question 
about that. If I were hard up to-morrow, I 
shouldn't be afraid of offering that picture to the 
National Gallery fellows. It’s worth seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds or it’s worth nothing.” 

**T shouldn’t be surprised if it were,” said 
Jarred; and then they both went into the pic- 
ture,technically, and discussed its merits in mi- 
nutest detail. 

“It’s the detail in these things that consti- 
tutes their charm, you see,” said Walter Ley- 
burne; ‘‘there’s nothing beautiful in an old 
woman peeling onions per se.” 

‘**No,” replied Jarred; ‘‘if I were a million- 
aire like you, I shouldn’t go in for old women— 
no, not if they were Jan Steens, or Ostades, or 
Brauwers. I'd hang my walls with beauty. 
There’s that Guido, for instance—that’s a pic- 
ture you ought to have. I don’t say so because 
I've got it to sell. I only wish I was rich enough 
to hang it up over that mantel-piece. I should 
sit and gaze at it by the hour together, and feel 
myself a better man for looking at it.” 

Jarred said this with a glance at a large pic- 
ture in the corner—a bluish-complexioned Mag- 
dalen gazing upward from a background of pur- 
ple sky, a masterpiece which he had vainly en- 
deavored to dispose of for a long time. 

**T don’t like large pictures, Gurner, and that 
Guido of yours is a duffer. Sell her to one of 
your City men by the square foot. She'd do 
uncommonly well between the windows in a Rus- 
sell Square dining-room.” 

Louisa withdrew to her corner by the fire, but 
not to her favorite seat on the fender, nor yet to 
the resumption of her darning. She sat watch- 
ing the visitor as he paced up and down the room 
smoking his cigar. There was little need for 
punctilio in this respect, since the atmosphere of 
Mr. Gurner’s sanctum was at all times heavily 
charged with tobacco. Walter took the cigar 
from his lips every now and then to talk of art 
in a wilder way than he had ever talked to his 
friends in Fitzroy Square, and with something 
less of modesty. Here, indeed, in a chamber 
as it were sacred to the inner mysteries of art, 
his soul expanded, his countenance glowed with 
a noble fire, or a light which at least seenied 
noble to Louisa. He talked of himself, the things 
he meant to do in the future, measured himself 
boldly against the men who had succeeded, and 
declared his ability to match or surpass their 
work in the days to come. His wildest talk, 
however, seemed hardly the boastfal utterance 
of a shallow vanity, but rather the bold defiance 
which a mind conscious of latent strength hurls 
in the teeth of destiny. 

‘*'They may snub me to-day, Gurner,” he said, 
** bat they shall change their note before I have 
done with them. ‘Time and work; that’s the 
motto for a man who wants to succeed, isn’t it, 
old fellow ?” 

“Time and work,” repeated Jarred, to oblige 
his patron; but had he been asked for his own 
specific he would more likely have said, ‘‘ Time 
and varnish.” 

The young man had been stung by the rejec- 
tion of a small picture in one of the winter exhi- 
bitions. Even the consciousness of sixty thou- 
sand pounds in the Funds afforded no healing 
balm for that wound. It was only by a little self- 
assertion, by wild rhapsodies about honest work 
and future success, that he could find a balsam 
for his pain. He stopped suddenly in the mid- 
dle of a tirade, flung away the end of his cigar, 
and burst out laughing—at himself—in the frank- 
est, pleasantest way possible. 

** What a fool Iam!” he exclaimed. ‘* What 
a consummate jackanapes you must think me, 
Miss Gurner! Only when a fellow gives one a 
slap in the face like that—a fellow one can’t hit 
again, you see—the only way one can let the 
steam off is in talk. I dare say the fellows who 
rejected my picture—you’ve seen it, Gurner: 
*Werter’s first Meeting with Charlotte’-—were 
right enough. I shall think it a daub myse'f in 
a month’s time, I've no doubt. I generally do. 
But if there’s any stuff in me, [ won't have it 
trodden out of me, eh, Gurner?” 

**T wouldn’t give the snap of my finger for the 
opinion of all the hanging committees in Lon- 
don,” said Mr. Gurner, with supreme contempt. 
** Prejudice and self-interest and convenience are 
the three judges that sit upon your pictures. That 
* Werter and Charlotte’ was a gem—full of beau- 
ty and expression—the still-life admirable—the 
modeling—well, there are not many young men 
in the Academy who could touch you there.” 

**Don’t say another word about it,” protested 
Walter, gratified notwithstanding. “I am a 





selfish fool to come here and prose about myself 
and my disappointments. I hope you'll forgive 
me, Miss Gurner,” he added, with that natural 
graciousness which distinguished him when he 
spoke to women. 

**T like to hear you talk about yourself,” the 
girl answered, naively. 

**Do you? That's very good. I fear I must 
be an insufferable bore. But then you're fond of 
pictures, I know, and can take an interest even 
in a struggling painter.” 

“A struggling painter with a fortune at his 
back!” cried Jarred. ‘‘' That's what I call a rum 
start.” . 

** Now look here, Gurner. I'm not going to 
say I don’t value money, for I do. I saw too 
much of poverty in my childhood—genteel pov- 
erty, you know, which is the worst of all—not 
to value good fortune. But I verily believe I 
could surrender all the money my uncle left me, 
without a sigh, and begin life again a friendless 
lad in the streets of London, if I could paint like 
Etty or John Philip.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

PRIL, 1874, is drawing toward its close as 

we write; and after lingering days of chilly 
breezes, we seein to catch a breath of balmy air 
—a foretaste of genuine spring weather, long 
delayed, but very welcome. ut people are 
never very well satisfied with the weather, and 
presently there will be complaints of a sudden 
‘heated term,”’ which is likely to drop into the 
midst of our backward season. May-days such 
as some of us remember as gay episodes of coun- 
try life in our childhood are quite old-fashioned 
nowadays. The May-day of New York—dusty, 
dirty, muddy, rainy, noisy, and in every possi- 
ble way disagreeable—bears no relationship to 
the festive day we have in mind. Or is it that 
distance lends enchantment to the retrospective 
view, and childish sports appear in mental re- 
view only in their brightest aspect? Perhaps. 
For there comes a vision of merry troops of girls 
and boys, called from slumbers light by the 
stroke of the village bell, gathering at the ap- 
pointed place in the early dawn of the May 
morning, and then wandering through the woods 
to search for green leaves and early blossoms. 
Nor did they search in vain. But here we have 
upon our table a letter just received from a 
friend living not forty miles from the capital of 
Maine, who writes of snow three feet deep, with 
a prospect—in the atmosphere—of more! Tru- 
ly, the seasons have changed since we gathered 
early May-flowers in country forests! 





The remains of Dr. Livingstone reached South- 
as in the steam-ship Malwa on April 15, 
and were received with great respect by an im- 
mense concourse of people. The body was car- 
ried by rail to London, and deposited in the hall 
of the Royal Geographical Society. The funeral 
services were impressive, and every mark of re- 
spect was shown to the memory of the great ex- 
aged by the Queen and many of the nobility. 

he grave is situated in the central west nave 
of Westminster Abbey. 





Musical training in public schools is a good 
thing. Children who seem to have no musical 
capacity by nature will often unexpectedly de- 
velop in favorable circumstances. The commit- 
tee on music in the Boston public schools re- 
cently reported that out of 3348 pupils in the 
schools, there were only seventy-eight not able 
‘to join the musical exercises, 


About two million acres of crops have been 
destroyed by the ——— floods, and great 
suffering has resulted to farmers and planters. 
Measures for relief have been promptly taken by 
the State government, and appeals for aid from 
the North have met a cordial response. This 
inundation is said to be the most disastrous ever 
known in some parts of the Mississippi Valley. 





One of the largest bouquets of flowers ever 
seen was presented by some Roman ladies to 
the king a few weeks ago. It was chiefly com- 
posed of camellias of different colors, and the 
vase containing it was woven round with an in- 
finite number of violets of different sorts, On 
the base was the inscription, elegantly designed 
with moguet flowers, **To his Majesty the King 
of Italy, from some Roman Ladies, 28d March, 
1874.” This magnificent nosegay stood upon a 
groundwork of ivy, and as it was being carried 
across the Piazza di Spagna, on its way up to 
the Quirinal, it looked like a flowery mountain, 
and attracted universal admiration. 





According to the official reports of the Italian 
government, the total quantity of rough coral 
brought up from the Mediterranean Sea aver- 
ages about 160,000 pounds annually. Only 10,000 
or 12,000 pounds of this, however, are of really 
superior quality. Few persons, probably, are 
aware of the difficulties and dangers attending 
coral fishery, or of the hardships endured by 
those engaged in this occupation. The pay of 
the coral fisher is very small, and the food sup- 
— him on the boat scanty and not nutritious. 

he fishing is carried on day and night, short 
intervals of rest being allowed to each. The 
coral is secured by throwing out nets to catch 
projecting pieces of a reef, and surrounding 
them with the meshes, Various kinds of tackle 
are necessary to bring up the coral. Great mus- 
cular force is needful in this work, and much of 
it is performed under a scorching sun. 





Ocean disasters have been overabundant of 
late, and scores of queries and discussions have 
arisen in consequence. The construction of 
steamers, the proper ocean route, and the du- 
ties of captains and officers will afford fruitful 
topies for tongue and pen. 





The fétes — by the Viceroy of Egypt on the 
occasion of the marriage of his daughter, the 
Princess Zeineb Hanoum, with Ibrahim Pasha, 
seem, by the account given of them in a Turk- 
ish journal, to have been of a most brilliant 
description. The princess was conducted on a 
Sunday from the palace of the Viceroy to that 
of his highness’s mother, and for three days 
thereafter all kinds of festivities were carried 
on, amidst public display of fire-works in the 





evening, and military salutes by day. The prin- 
cess held a sort of reception with the princess- 
mother and aunt of the Khedive in an apartment 
where were displayed the costly presents sent 
by the Sultan. The room was richly decorated. 
A carpet of the rarest furs covered the floor, and 
the walls and ceiling were hung with fabrics of 
inestimable value. Elevated in the middle of 
the room were three thrones covered with fine 
silk tissue with gold embroidery. On one of 
these the princess, resplendent with jewels, took 
a seat, her mother and grand-aunt seating them- 
selves the one on her right hand and the other 
on her left. On Thursday the bride was con- 
ducted with great pomp to the palace of the 
distinguished husband. There was a magnifi- 
cent procession, the central object of which was 
the earriage containing the Princess Zeineb, 
drawn by six elegant horses. 

A Brooklyn newspaper has received from a 
correspondent the following letter, which con- 
clusively settles the questions concerning Miss 
Smiley which have so long disturbed the minds 
of some good people: 

“This Woman smilee in nf Opinyun anght not be 
Alowd speak god Mayd us to run a Pulpitt not wim- 
min they hasent got Nollege enuf as that is mi Opin- 
yun.” 

**Telemicromiscope”’ is the name. It is an 
instrument which pretends to bring the moon 
virtually to within a distance of thirty miles from 
the earth, and we are assured that the inventor 
** has several times seen distinctly living animals 
along the acclivities of the lunar mountains, ap- 
pearing nearly as large as fleas in a blanket.”’ 





We never before heard of birds acting in the 
capacity of firemen, even on a small scale, but 
an anecdote which recently appeared in some 
German newspaper indicates that they, have 
some ability in that direction. On a high tow- 
er, which formed part of the fortifications of a 
little German town, a stork’s nest had been built 
so many years that it was known by the name 
of “Stork’s Tower.” A fire broke out near it 
when there were three unfledged birds in the 
nest, and they were in great danger. The old 
storks promptly flew to a pond in the vicinity, 
dipped themselyes in the water, and filled their 
beaks; then, amidst the smoke and flame, re- 
tarned to their little ones, and poured the water 
from their beaks over them, at the same time 
shaking it out of their feathers, Thus during a 
whole day did the faithful birds act as a winged 
fire company, until danger was over. 

Caviare, an article of food prepared from stur- 
geon roes, is considered a great delicacy in Rus- 
sia, where it is extensively used. The prepara- 
tion of it has also been commenced in this coun- 
try, on Lake Erie, and it is likely to become an 
important industry. The great head-quarters 
of the business are the White and Caspian seas. 
Every year about 11,000 pounds of caviare are 
exported from Astrakhan alone, most of which 
goes to Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna. The total 
amount obtained in the Caspian Sea fisheries in 
one year is stated at about 5,020,000 pounds. 








A Vermont court lately granted a divorce to 
an unfortunate husband “on account of the in- 
tolerable severity of Sarah, his wife!” 





The Cincinnati Acclimatization Society is a 
new institution, having for its object the intro- 
duction of such foreign birds as are worthy for 
their song, or for their services to the farmer 
and horticulturist. Last spring the society ex- 
pended $5000 in introducing fifteen species of 
birds. The European sky-lark is now a promi- 
nent feature of the summer landscape in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati; and it is proposed to 
introduce the European titmouse, considered 
abroad as one of the most successful destroyers 
of injurious insects. 





In St. Louis a baby was left on a door-step, 
with the following note attached to its garments: 

“ Please accept this orphan child. If you should de- 
spise the gift, give it to some one who will appreciate 
it. ‘From the little acorn the mighty oak towers 
above.’ This waif may yet be a Washington.” 

Although the good couple to whom this ap- 
peal was made already had eleven possible Wash- 
ingtons or Martha Washingtons, the little stran- 
ger was received. 





An exchange argues that our antipathy to 
horse-flesh as an article of food is an unreason- 
able prejudice, and that in consequence many 
millions of pounds of wholesome meat are annu- 
ally thrown away. It is said that the meat is 
clean, and nearly as nutritious and savory as 
beef. So again a proposition is made to exper- 
iment with this article of food, and see if it is 
not possible to overcome the prejudices of the 
people. 





There are numerous hospitals for general as 
well as specific diseases, and asylums for the 
blind, the deaf, the insane, the idiotic, and many 
other classes. But a “nervine asylum’’ is a 
novelty. Not long ago a wealthy citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts died. He left various legacies to 
friends and relatives, and bequests to many be- 
nevolent societies and institutions. The remain- 
der of his estate, amounting to about half a mill- 
ion, he so arranges in his will that the income 
of it shall be devoted to the establishment and 
support of a “nervine asylum,” for the benefit 
of indigent, debilitated, and nervous citizens of 
Massachusetts who may need curative measures. 
The hospital is to be erected within fifteen miles 
of Boston, and to be supplied with hot and cold 
baths, gymnasia, amusements, and recreations, 
religious exercises, and genial associations. Thera 
are to be ten acres of ornamental grounds 
for the pleasure of the inmates, and large and 
sunny rooms. Such an institution, if rightly 
managed, would prove of the greatest value. 
There are many persons, worn with overwork 
or long-continued mental suffering, or genera. 
feebleness of health, who become subject to 
times of exhaustion and depression. The irres- 
olution, irritability, and eaprice they sometimes 
manifest are simply the result of nervous pros- 
tration, which is just as truly a real disease as 
scarlet fever. Change of circumstances, change 
of scene, and cheerful surroundings are usually 
the best remedies. If those thus afflicted can 
have the special care of loving friends, it is the 
happiest way; but if not, “nervine asylums’ 
may work wonderful cures. 
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Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 


For the coiffure shown by Figs. 1-3 the front hair is cut short 
on the forehead and arranged in short curls. The rest of the front 
hair is parted in the middle, caught back with side combs behind 
the ear, and tied high on the head, together with the back hair, 
the lower part of which is crimped on a hair-pin, and the ends 
wound up for curls. Divide the hair, which is tied, in two parts, 
arrange one part by winding it on the front of the head, as shown 
by the front, Fig. 2, and arrange the other part in a knot, which is 
held by an arrow, as shown by the back, Fig. 1. If the natural 
hair is not sufficient, light crépes should be used. For the coiffure 
shown by Figs. 4 and 5 the front hair is parted in the middle and 
combed back, the lower part of the back hair is parted crosswise, 





Fig. 2.—Corrrrre.—Front.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


and the rest of the hair is tied and arranged on a crépe in the shape 
of a diadem on the front of the head. Having combed up the low- 
er part of the back hair on a crépe, arrange it in puffs, ‘The short 
front locks are brushed to form rings, as shown by the illustration. 


Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page $16. 

Tis pen-wiper is in the shape of a flofyer. To make it cut of 
black cloth three pieces from Fig. 50, Supplement, and of red cloth 
a smaller piece for the outside; edge these pieces in button-hole 
stitch with yellow silk, and ornament the red cloth with similar 
silk in half-polka stitch. Join the parts in the middle, and simu- 
late the calyx with a gathered strip of green silk, which is surround- 
ed with loops of yellow worsted ; these loops are fastened on with 
yellow silk, cut through, combed out, and cut even. 
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Fig. 3.—Corrrure.—Sipe.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Btack CasHMere MAnrecer. Fig. 2.—Stcrtienyr MANTILLA, Fig. 3.—Briack Pout pe Fig. 4.—Vicocne Ficnvu-Manti.ia, Fig. 5.—CasHmere Dotman. . 
For pattern and description see Supple- For description see Sore Basque. For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 22*, 22°, and 23. Supplement. For description see Supplement. plement, No. VI., Fig. 25. plement, No. VIL, Figs. 26-28. 
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Needle-Book. 
See illustration on p. 316. 

Tuts needle-book is 
made of two « 
parts of white 
which are 
with red silk 
lining, and a 
ed in the m 
pieces of fi: 
holding needles. 
make the needle-book 
cut of white cloth two 
pieces from Fig. 
Supplement, cut 
the oblong figures ac- 
cording to the design, 
stretch a cross seam 
of black silk over the 
open spaces, and work 
the embroidery in but- 
ton-hole i with 
black silk. Line the 
parts with red_ silk, 
join the double layer 
of material with but- 
ton-hole stitches of 
black silk, and sew the 
two parts of the needle- 
book together. On the 
wrong side of each part 
sew a piece of white 
flannel cut from Fig.52, 
Suppl., and surround- 
ed with button - hole 
stitching of red silk. 


Spring and Sum- 
mer Hats and Bon- 
nets, Figs. 1~4. 


See illustrations on p. 317, 

Fig. 1.— WuitEe 
NEAPOLITAN LonNeT 
For Evperty Lapy. 
This bonnet is trimmed 
with violet faille in two 
shades. ‘The brim in 
front is turned up to 
simulate a revers, and 
is trimmed with a bias 
piece of dark violet 
faille six inches wide 
in the middle, and 
sloped off toward the 
ends to a width of two 
inches and a _ half, 
which is gathered as 
shown by the illnustra- 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grrt From 10 To 12. Years 
oup.—BacKk.—[See Fig. 2, Page 317.] 
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Figs. 40-49, 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM 4 T 
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?.—Suit ror Boy FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 
To 9 YEARS OLD. 


12 YEARS OLD. 


—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


For description see Supplement. 
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tion, and bordered on 
the upper edge with a 
ruffle of fuille in a 
lighter shade. ‘The 
edge of the bonnet is 
trimmed with a wreath 
ofviolets. In themid- 
dle of the’ back the 
bonnet is trimmed with 
a piece of dark violet 
faille five inches: and 
three-quarters wide, 
which is arranged in 
a double box-pleat in 
the middle and in cross 
pleats on the sides, 
The binding of the 
bonnet is of the lighter 
material. On the left 
side is a yellow tea- 
rose. Strings of light 
violet faille ribbon 
three inches and three- 
quarters wide. 

Fig. 2. —ITaian 
Straw Rounp Har. 
This hat has a flat 
crown and a_ broad 
brim turned up on the 
sides. The trimming 
consists of yellow gros 
grain ribbon three inch- 
es and a quarter wide, 
which is arranged in a 
high standing bow on 
the left side, on which 
a humming-bird is set. 
Similar ribbon is 
wound around the 
crown and arranged 
in a bow in the back 
with short and long 
ends and a long loop. 
The hat is furnished 
inside with a band 
trimmed with yellow 
ribbon, which is set on 
in curves, and with a 
wreath of corn-flowers. 

igs. 3 and 4, — 
Sirk Torte 

The frame 

bonnet has a 

high crown and 
straight brim. The 
crown is covered with 
beaded black silk tulle 
arranged in puffs. 
The crown and brim 
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Fig. 5.—Biack Barter Dress. 


For pattern and ee see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 15-21. 


Fig. 1.—Svuit ror Bory rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and ee. see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grrr Fig. 4:—Gray De Bice Dress. 


From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD, For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. ment, No. II., Figs. 7-14. 


AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER SUTITS. 


For description see Supplement. 
Figs, 1-5. —LADIES’ 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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are bordered with two ruches of black silk tulle 
turned toward each other, which are trimmed on 
the edge with a narrow bead border; the seam 
made by setting on the ruches is covered with 
black ostrich feathers arranged in a wreath. The 
remainder of the trimming consists of red and 
yellow roses, black ostrich and heron feathers, a 
green humming-bird, and loops of black fuille 
ribbon. Underneath these loops are set two 
scarfs of beaded black silk tulle, each sixteen 
inches wide and forty inches long. 














RACHEL. 


HE Huntly farm-house was redoient with 

pleasant odors of breakfast. ‘The perfume 

of bubbling coffee and browning corn cake was 

wafted through blossomy lilacs and fruit trees al- 

most as far as the mill, where Edwin, the only 

son of the house of Huntly, was laying off his 
dusty coat preparatory to the matutinal meal, 

“There comes Mrs. Camp, the old cat! I 
wish she'd stay away,” thought Edwin, as a din- 
gy black alpaca passed through the front gate, 
and brushed the dew from the grase and dunde- 
lions. The young man had a natural aversion 
to Mrs. Camp, partly because she had known 
him from his youth up, and felt called upon to 
talk to him about his soul, and partly because 
she always wafted abroad a strong odor of cam- 
phor, as if her virtues were securely wrapped up 
in that useful drag. 

Edwin knew be must put up with Mrs. Camp. 
She was his mother’s adviser and friend, and a 
necessary evil. He whistled as he wiped his 
hands on the mill towel, and glanced over at 
Rachel's window. The whistle suddenly died 
down. 

**Confound it!” he thought. 
clear up this miserable mystery. 
gets hold of it—and mother will be sure to let it 
leak out—she'll go cackling all over the village.” 

A thicket of trees between the mill and the 
house was studded with young leaves glistening 
in the sun, but Edwin could see throngh their 
thin branches, and his heart gave a new and cu- 
rious thump as Rachel came to the window, She 
put out her head, rippling all over with pale gold- 
en locks, drawn behind the ears, and tied sim- 
ply in the neck with a brown ribbon, 

Edwin had browsed among the poets, if he was 
nothing but a tall young miller. 


**T wish I could 


“Shine out, little head, running over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun,” 


thought he, and then the young man longed ir- 
rationally to take the pale wistful face between 
his two hands and kiss it, He had never kissed 
Rachel. The very idewof such a thing gave him 
an all-overish feeling that.ran through his six 
feet of stature like the vibration through a harp 
string. 

Huldah had jangled the bell three times from 
the doorway before Edwin put in an appearance. 

** Late, as usual,” said she, with a tartness 
sisters sometimes indulge themselves in toward 
refractory brothers. 

“Oh, he thinks it’s manly to keep us waiting,” 
put in Janet, with the pertness of fourteen. 

* But we haven't waited,” said Mrs. Huntly 
from behind the tray, where incense was rising 
from her excellent coffee. ‘*‘ Edwin Rufus, don’t 
you see Sister Camp ?” 

If there was any thing Edwin detested, it was 
being called Edwin Rufus. He took Mrs.Camp’s 
hand as if it had been the end of a poker. Rachel 
sat at the table, silent and with her eyes cast 
down ut she ate little or nothing. 

**Sister Huntly, I'll take a leetle tetch more 
sugar ia my coffee, and you won't mind if I help 
myself to another slice of corn cake. You do 
know how to make a corn cake, Sister Huntly ; 
and, Huldah, you may slide one of them eggs on 
my plate.” 

**Oh, do go on with your story, Mrs. Camp,” 
said Janet.—‘* What do you think, Ed! there 
was a ghost seen night before last on the long 
railroad bridge over the gully.” 

“Ghost! granny!” exclaimed Edwin, with 
more energy than elegance, 

**T don’t ask you to take my word for it,” re- 
turned Mrs. Camp, at the same time shaking out 
a little cloud of camphor from her person. She 
spoke with a slight wheeze, which gave one the 
impression that the pipes of her voice needed 
oiling. ‘* But Moses Goff is a stiddy man. I 
never heard of his taking a drop to drink, and 
he says his head was as straight as a die. I 
guess he ain't easily scared, either. The moon 
was shining straight down on the bridge, and 
Moses says he’s ready to take oath to what he 
saw—a woman dressed in white skitting along 
over the timbers.” 

**And didn’t you say he chased the spook, 
‘or apparition, whatever it was,” asked Huldah, 
“and it sank right into the ground before his 
face and eyes ?” 

* He had to cross the creek, you know, and 
by that time the thing had disappeared, though 
he beat about among the bushes and trees, and 
hallooed at the top of his voice. Last night some 
of the village boys took a shot-gun and went 
down to the bridge and watched till near morn- 
ing, but nothing appeared. Moses is certain 
what he saw wasn’t of this world. It might 
have been sent as a warning.” 

“ What a mess of absurd stuff!” exploded Ed- 
win, nearly choking himself with a mouthful of 
hot coffee. ‘* People must be pretty far gone, to 
believe in ghosts at this age of the world. Some 
of those loafers round the store have started this 
thing to raise a breeze among the women, The 
railroad bridge is a fearful place, nearly seventy 
feet high, with rocks and the trunks of trees all 
wedged in together in the gully below. Then 
the whole structure is only temporary. Not a 
girder or brace has been put yet where it will 
stay. I doubt if the string-pieces would bear 


If Mrs. Camp | 


| stallment of corn cake. 





even a child’s weight, and a false step of an inch 
would be sure death.” 

“*T don’t say flesh and blood ever went over 
there,” remarked Mrs. Camp, again sprinkling 
the air with her peculiar odor. 

** Well,” said Edwin, dogmatically, ‘‘if flesh 
and blood didn’t go over, nothing has ever gone.” 

** You needn't try to be wise above what’s writ- 
ten, Edwin,” struck in Mrs. Huntly, looking like 
an exaggerated and very amiable pouter pigeon. 
“*We have Scripture warrant for believing in 
strange things. Your father, the deacon, used 
to be a good deal staggered by the Witch of En- 
dor and the raising of Samuel, and we read of 
familiar spirits. For my part, I don’t want them 
to get on familiar terms with me, I'd rather 
they'd keep their distance.—Why, where’s Ra- 
chel,” she added, suddenly looking round. The 
girl bad slipped out of the room, 

‘* What a soft-stepping thing she is!” remark- 
ed Sister Camp, helping herself to another in- 
**She comes in like a 
streak of moonshine. It gives me a skittish feel- 
ing to have folks move that way.” 

**T never had any stranger in my house that 
made so little trouble,” responded the deacon’s 
widow. ‘She sits at her work all day just like 
a bird on its nest, and it does beat all what a 
knack she has at coloring photographs. Janet, 
go get that one she did of your sister Huldy. It 
looks as if it was going to speak. ‘There’s no 
need of my taking any stranger into the family. 
The deacon left me above-board, and Edwin is 
doing uncommon well in the mill; bat when she 
told me she was friendless and alone in the world, 
with her pretty soft eyes half full of tears, [ hadn't 
the heart to say no.” 

** You took her on her face, Sister Huntly ?” 

** Yes, and it’s as innocent as a lamb’s. She’s 
always been good prompt pay, and I was getting 
fond of the little thing, most as if she'd been one 
of my own girls. ‘These quiet still folks have a 
wonderful way of edging themselves into the feel- 
ings, and even now I won't believe a word of 
harm of the poor child, as I'm a Christian, But 
it did give me a start to hear there had been a 
difficulty a year ago up at Edgecombe.” 

The girls had gone their several ways, Janet to 
feed her poultry, Huldah to attend to the kitchen. 
Edwin, perceiving his mother was getting into 
the neighborhood of what children call ** bloody 
bones,” let his knife fall, and, stooping down, 
touched her fvot. 

Mrs. Huntly coughed and hemmed and colored. 
** Oh, Sister Camp,” said she, suddenly changing 
the subject, ‘‘haven’t you brought along some 
good religious reading for Edwin that will wake 
him up to his impenitent condition ?” 

‘To besure.” Sister Camp was always primed 
with religions reading, carried in company with 
her catarrh snuff and various specifics for the 
cold that perpetually hung about her. ‘‘Some- 
where or other, in my ridicule or my pocket, I’ve 
got a powerful tract, called the Carnal Heart, that 
will exactly meet his case.” 

** No, thank you,” grunted Edwin; “I'll make 
tracks myself ;” and with that he seized his hat 
and bolted out of the door. 

The sun shone with a soft caressing touch, 
sprinkling kisses on grass and dandelions, while 
round downy clouds sailed through the wonder- 
ful bine sky. Edwin did not feel a bit like busi- 
ness that morning, which was strange, as busi- 
ness was generally the breath of his nostrils. 
He thought in a vague way that he would like 
to wander through the woods with Rachel, and 
hear the birds sing. So across the mill field he 
strode beside a hedge that he himself had planted. 
At the end were a few young plum-trees, all cov- 
ered with white flowers, as if waiting for the 
bridegroom. A bench stood in that spot, but 
it was partly hidden from view. Edwin paused 
in his walk ; he thought he heard something like 
a low sob on the other side of the hedge. It 
was Rachel, under a large brown garden hat, as 
miserable and dejected as a broken-winged bird. 
She was crying, but it did not redden her nose, 
or blotch her cheeks. Tears only added to the 
exquisite softness of her face. She was like a 
pale flower dipped in dew. 

Edwin gave a gasp—big, strong fellow that he 
was. ‘‘I am so sorry you are unhappy,” he 
stammered, appearing before her, and not know- 
ing what he was saying. 

‘“*I am very unfortunate,” sobbed Rachel, with 
the look of a lost child utterly unable to cope 
with its troubles, which went directly to Edwin’s 
heart. ‘‘I shall never, never prosper; why, I 
can not tell. As soon gs I find a home where 
people are kind, something is sure to happen 
which brings down distrust and suspicion upon 
my head. I have been lonely and sad a great 
deal of my life, and lonely and sad I must ever 
be!” 


“Don’t say that ;” and there was a tremor in 
the manly voice. ‘‘ But tell me, did this thing 
ever happen to you before, Rachel ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, in a faint, heart-sick 
way. ‘*You ought to know the whole story. 
Two years ago father died. Before that we had 
wandered about a great deal, and I was very 
weary. My little brother, you know I told you, 
died too; and after he went I grew spiritless and 
dull, apd could eat nothing, and could only sit 
listlessly all day with my hands folded; and I 
think I should have mourned myself quietly to 
death. But there were friends who helped and 
encouraged me. Father was a sort of artist, 
and he had taught me to draw in water-colors. 
They got me this work, by which I have sup- 
ported myself ever since, and it interested me 
and woke me up to life again. I was happy, un- 
til, a year ago, I had a low fever, and after that 
mysterious things happened. Strange stories 
were whispered about. Nearly all my clothes 
disappeared. It was hinted that I was playing 
tricks, and that whisper hurt me very cruelly. 
I could not bear to stay there any longer, so I 
came away.” 





** And did you never suspect any one of try- 
ing to injure you?” 

**Oh no,” said she, wonderingly, looking up 
through her tears. ‘* Who would harm a lonely 
girl like me? It seemed as though I could ex- 
plain it all if I could only remember what had 
happened some time somewhere. I had confused 
recollections of a dream that came to me night 
after night, and my little brother was always 
with me. My heart was unspeakably heavy. I 
often woke up crying, but it was all like a mist ; 
I could not grasp it, though I tried. Do you 
suppose people ever live two lives, one which 
they remember, while the other is all a blank ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean,” said Edwin, 
as he took a seat beside her on the bench. 

** And I don’t know myself. Oh, how I wish 
I did! I am pursued by a cruel fate which I 
can not understand. I must go away from here, 
for in time you will all turn against me—and I 
have been so happy! I would rather die than 
have you think any harm—” She could not fin- 
ish the sentence. 

** Don't cry so,” said Edwin, slipping his arm 
round her waist in an almost unconscious at- 
tempt to give comfort. ‘* You ought to know, 
Rachel, I could never think evil of you. This 
business will be cleared up one day, and you will 
come out bright as the sun. But whatever hap- 
pens I shall always believe in you and trust you 
like my own heart; and if I know myself, Ra- 
chel, it is all yours, the same through evil and 
through good report.” This was not said very 
glibly, but stammered over in a way that attested 
its sincerity. 

Rachel trembled. The little hand that lay 
upon her lap was by some means clasped in Ed- 
win’s large brown one. Her throat was still 
convulsed with sobs, a damp handkerchief was 
pressed to her eyes; but there was a little tract 
of cheek uncovered, down which strayed a small 
silky curl. 

The supreme moment had come. Edwin's 
lips were approaching this enchanting spot, but 
had not won the perfect ecstasy of a first kiss, 
when a pair of feet came skipping down the 
path. Rachel pulled the broad-brimmed hat 
over her face, and darted like a frightened bird 
in the opposite direction among some trees. In 
an instent Janet, the irrepressible, who always 
appearcd where she was not wanted, had turned 
the corner. She wore a flapping, starchless sun- 
bonnet over her fuzzy hair, that had a habit of 
arranging itself every which way, and was carry- 
ing a basin of chicken feed down to the barn-yard. 
Edwin stalked off to the mill, intensely disgusted 
at the ending of his adventure. 

Things had come to a crisis that morning most 
unexpectedly. For some weeks the tall young 
miller had looked forward to the time when he 
might find himself making love to Rachel by 
slow and gradual approaches, which he rehearsed 
in fancy as he sat in his den in the mill, with the 
hair tumbled about his forehead, and a book be- 
fore him—probably upside down. It had turned 
out exactly contrary to his anticipations, He had 
forgotten his hard-headed prudence and discre- 
tion, and rushed upon his fate. There were ec- 
static thrills mixed up with conflicting emotions. 
At moments he was fatuonsly spooney, and most 
unreasonably happy in the assurance that Rachel 
loved him, an awkward, red-faced, blunt fellow ; 
there were other moments when, spite of all he 
could do, a mist of doubt stole over his heart. 
Edwin had not a superstitions hair in his head, 
but he could not help asking himself what it was 
that had stolen with such blighting influence over 
the life of this young girl, who, come what might, 
was to be his wife. 

The men at the mill remarked that ‘‘ young 
boss” was not himself that morning. He made 
mistakes in the accounts, and ordered a new 
brand of flour put into the wrong barrels, and 
then relieved himself by berating the hands 
soundly for their stupidity, Before noon he 
had sent word up to the house that he was going 
to ride to Braxford on business, and need not be 
looked for until a late hour in the evening. 

Mrs. Huntly stood before Huldah, who sat by 
the window, where a blooming spirea made a 
pretty snow-drift, altering her old brown silk 
into a new-fashioned polonaise. Huldah was a 
fresh and youthful copy of her mother; at the 
age of the deacon’s widow she would have the 
same amiable pouter-pigeon expression. 

‘*She won't come down to tea,” said the good 
woman, with a triangle of perplexity in the mid- 
dle of her forehead, ‘‘ and she’s crying her eyes 
out, and trying to starve herself, I expect. Isn’t 
it enough to have things walk out of the house 
without hands or feet? I've been a housek 
going on thirty years, and never felt called upon 
to keep a stitch of any thing under lock and key. 
But it will teach me a lesson, and I shall think 
twice another time before I take a stranger into 
my family.” 

** Mother,” said Huldah, looking up, ‘‘it 
might not be the end, if Rachel went away. 
Do you know, I think Edwin has taken a great 


fancy.” 

** Well, what if he has?” cooed Mrs. Huntly, 
with charming inconsistency. ‘‘1 could fall in 
love with the little thing myself if it wasn't for 
this. Edwin isn’t a fool: he has got your fa- 
ther’s good hard sense.” 

Edwin was riding home along the creek road 
after midnight, and the moon was shining down 
full and large. It was bright as day. Dew lay 
on the still flowers, and whiffs of fragrance and 
freshness came from the grassy fields. Edwin 
was thinking of Rachel, so that she seemed every 
where present to him in the calm, still beauty of 
the scene, 

A tarn of the highway breught him within 
sight of the new railroad and the dizzy, danger- 
ous spot where a half-finished bridge spanned 
the gorge. ‘The place was jagged with rocks, 
deep and wild, and in the night looked like a 
black chasm opening down to the centre of the 





earth, with the swirling and rushing of hidden 
waters. ‘The slender supports of timbers were 
like mere threads stretching out over the gully. 

Edwin had just recalled Moses Goff’s ridicu- 
lous ghost story, when the happy low whistle 
died on his lips, and he reined in his horse with 
a sudden jerk. 

Was he awake or dreaming? There was 
something on the bridge, something white mov- 
ing toward his side of the gully: a woman clad 
in light-colored garments, with long hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders. She looked, thus tread- 
ing the air, like an angel of light floating over 
the abyss of doom. 

Edwin flung himself from his horse—he never 
knew how—and crept into some bushes by the 
bridge-head, _ The thing, spirit, earthly creature, 
whatever it was, came right on, with that won- 
derful airy motion, over the dangerous timbers. 
An error of half an inch to right or left, and 
death would have been swift and sure. But the 
light garment just waved in and out about the 
small feet, and the moonlight shone full upon a 
face pale and rigid as marble. ‘The eves were 
wide open, but sightless. A small bundle was 
pressed against her bosom. 

Edwin saw the face distinctly. It was Rachel. 
A vertigo must have seized him there, cronched 
among the bushes, but it gave way instantly to 
an immense sense of gratitude and relief. She 
had glided across the road, and through an open- 
ing in the wall between some trees. Edwin stole 
stealthily after her, On and on she went, with the 
motion of a spirit, over the damp meadow-grass, 
until she came to the edge of an abandoned 
gravel-pit. Down the side of this place she 
clambered nimbly, and laying her bundle in the 
bottom of the pit, began to heap over it earth 
and loose stones in the form of a little grave. 
By peering down over the edge Edwin could 
see other small mounds of the same kind. She 
mounted the bank swiftly when her task was 
done, and though Edwin dreaded to touch her 
with that unearthly look upon her face, he put 
himself in the path just where she must pass, 
and drew his arm gently around her waist. Ra- 
chel trembled to find her motion arrested, then 
gave a long sigh, with the light of consciousness 
coming into her lifeless eyes, 

** Oh, where am | ?” she moaned. 

**You are here with me, my darling, safe and 
well, thank God!” and in the ecstasy of his joy 
and gratitude he pressed kisses on her lips and 
cheeks, and indemnified himself for all he had 
longed for and missed. 

Rachel drew herself away, blushing and trem- 
bling, and still bewildered. 

“What has happened ?” she asked, in a dis- 
tressed voice. ‘*Why am I alone out-of-doors 
here in the night with you?” 

“It was by God's good providence I found 
you,” said Edwin, much moved. ‘ You’ have 
been walking in your sleep, Rachel, and night 
after night have come over that fearful bridge. 
I can not help turning sick with horror when I 
think of the risk you ran. You came to this 
place to bury your clothes there in the gravel 


“* Oh, I know it all now!” cried Rachel, clasp- 
ing her head in her hands. ‘‘ It was the dream. 
You know, I told you of my dear little brother 
who died. I thought I was doomed to carry 
his dead body in my arms until I found a burial- 
place; that [ must not mind difficulties or dan- 
gers, but go on and on a weary way, all through 
the world if need be.” 

** And there are your graves down in the pit; 
and there, my darling, you shall bury every sor- 
row. Oh, Rachel, tell me that you love me; 
promise that you will be my wife!” 

Rachel averted her face for a moment, and 
then, with a quick child-like gesture of infinite 
grace and tenderness, put her arms about his 
neck and gave him her mute reply. 





FATAL OMENS. 


HERE may be some advantage in believing 
in lucky omens, since the believer enjoys his 
good fortune in expectation, if not in fruition; 
but, unless it be good to meet tronble consider- 
ably more than half-way, those who have faith 
in death-tokens are not to be envied. If they 
would not make themselves miserable with dis- 
mal guesses as to the’ coming vacancy in the 
home circle, they must keep every window close, 
lest some erratic bird fly in and out again; and 
even then a robin, intent on a friendly call, may 
tap thrice at the glass barring his entrance, a 
heedless swallow may tumble down the chimney, 
or a lively crow croak thrice as he flies overhead 
—all infallible signs of a speedy visit from the 
grisly king. In some districts of England it is 
sufficient to see three magpies in sociable com- 
munion to become aware a burying is at hand, 
although elsewhere the sight is a welcome one, 
for 
“One is a of sorrow, two a of mirth, 
Three ate eign of a wedding, wal tone a sign of 


Chaucer speaks of the ‘‘ ow] eke that of death the 
bode bringeth,” and Spenser's ‘* whistler shrill, 
that whoso hears shall die,” has but to flap his 
wings against an invalid’s chamber door, and the 
doctor may go his way. The owl’s evil repute 
reaches even to Siam, where his perching upon 
a roof is held prophetic of at least one death in 
the house it covers. The only bird rivaling the 
owl in this sinister respect is the raven. 
According to an Eastern tradition, Cain, after 
committing the first murder, wandered about the 
earth with his brother’s body, knowing not how 
to rid himself of the ghastly burden. One day 
he came upon two ravens in fierce conflict, and 
saw the victor make a hole in the ground with 
his talons and beak, and deposit therein the bod 
of his foe. ‘Taking the hint, Cain set to wor' 
with his hands, and hid Abel’s corpse in a grave 
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beneath a palm-tree. When he had finished his 
task his instructor, who had watched the opera- 
tion from a tree branch, flew to Adam with the 
news. From that time the raven has been a 
messenger of ill to mankind. The grim aspect 
of the raven, his sombre plumage, and his odd 
croak, in some measure excuse his libelers; but 
it is hard upon the pigeon that he can not rest 
on a tree or stray into a house without being 
scouted as the harbinger of death. Fowls roost- 
ing at noon lie under the same imputation, and 
if a hen so far forgets herself as to crow, the only 
way of preventing a death following such an as- 
sertion of the equality of the sexes is to wring 
the offender's neck, 

The liability of insects to play the part of death- 
seers seems to be limited to the bee, the butter- 
fly, and the death-watch. ‘The ticking of the 
last behind the wainscot, the appearahce of three 
butterflies taking the air in company, or the mere 
entrance of a wild hummer into a house, are all 
equally fatal. If a swarm of bees choose to set- 
tle upon a dead hedge-stake, a dead tree, or the 
dead bough of a living one, a death is sure to 
occur in the family of the owner before twelve 
months have gone by. It is a still more serious 
matter for an ox or a cow to break into a man’s 
garden; that is a warning he will hear of three 
deaths in his family in the ensuing half year. 
Does the feminine horror of mice spring from a 
latent belief in the superstition that a mouse 
running over a person or squealing behind a bed 
is as ominous of drawn blinds as the howling of 
a dog outside a sick man’s house? 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXVI. 

EONETTA writes for advice. She is twenty- 
seven years old, five feet five inches high, 
weighing one hundred and five pounds—not at all 
desirable proportions. Though her brow is clear, 
the corners of her eyes begin to show marks of 
time, and the skin of her face looks a fraction too 
loose. This was owing to sickness during the 
larger part of her life, but on going to a better 
climate her health grew tolerably good. It is 
her habit to take daily baths with soap, but she 
finds the pores of her face coarse, and her looks 
unsatisfactory. She wishes to know what she 
shall do to recover the lost youth of which she 

has been defrauded. 

A young person shows courage in opening such 
a suit, for Time is a rapacious and hard-hearted 
creditor, from whom it is not easy to replevin 
looks and spirits. But even time is no match 
for a woman's wit, and if Leonetta uses her share 
of it, she may yet scoff at the spoiler for more 
years than he has kept her out of her own, 

Half sadly she asks whether she is to class 
herself as young or middle-aged, for the burden 
of ill health more than experience makes one feel 
old. She is not to call herself middle-aged for 
ten years to come—or shall it be said till forty ? 
One certainly is not to be called old till sixty. 
The bloom on both cheek and spirit is what 
makes youth, and till this is gone one does not 
seem old to any but children. 

A person whose height is five feet five ought 
to weigh one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
at least, and twenty-five more would not be too 
much for poe 3 rounded lines. The skin 
hangs loosely when there is no flesh under it, 
of course. Possibly Leonetta’s thinness and her 
coarse complexion proceed from the same cause 
—improper food and imperfect digestion. It is 
not the amount she eats, but what she digests, 
that tells on her condition. 

Now the digestion—that is, the good that food 
does—depends on quantity, quality, and variety. 
Some food is excellent of its kind, but is not 
what the body needs and the appetite craves. 
Boiled beef and light pot-pie and corn-starch 
pudding may be very nice in themselves, but 
when a@ nervous, overwrought system longs for 
cooling acids to allay the feverishness within, and 
for the strong juices of roast meat well savored 
with herbs and condiments that gently soothe 
and stimulate, this wholesome dinner might be 
half thrown away for the good it will do. The 
American, with a cool climate and constant work, 
needs the best feeding in the world to supply 
force to brain and hand. The complaint most 
people make of their food is that it lacks season- 
ing, which shows that precisely those elements are 
left out which feed the nerves, correct the bile, 
and strengthen the blood. Indigestion springs 
not so much from things that taste good, the fla- 
vors with lemon, white wine, tarragon, thyme, 
bay leaf, and clove, from the brown roasts and 
piquant fish dressings, the salads and dressings, 
which mightily feed and develop both brain and 
heart, as it does from the soupgon of sourness 
in the slack-baked loaf, from the watery potato 
ready in the warmth of the stomach to ferment 
like yeast, from the tough or dry meat, and the 
indifferent pastry. Things taste good because 
they are good for the body, and the appetite in 
nine cases out of ten is an unerring purveyor. 
So Leonetta must provide herself with plenty of 
the most tempting food, and coax her appetite 
with what it likes best. Perhaps she will fancy 
one particular relish, and nothing else. If so, 
let her make her living of it, no matter if it is 
coddled apples, mince-pie, grape jam, giblet soup, 
or chicken dressing. Very likely she needs the 
acids, or the oils, or the spice to correct some 
morbid and when things are set right 
the ite will turn witi new vigor to other 
food. on kinds of diet produce fat sooner than 
others—brown-bread and milk, for instance, or 
baked potatoes and broiled steak. Sweet things, 
if there is a liking for them, readily induce flesh, 
but no mortal ever was known to gain either flesh 
or strength on unpalatable food. 


the world. ‘The Hottentot with his baked locust 
is preferable as a host to the semi-dyspeptic with 





utmost with secretion. 
| flesh in a temperate climate. 
Hygienic diet is either the best or the worst in | 


his stewed apples and Graham muffins. Noth- 
ing is so nice and difficult to prepare as simple 
food, for every thing depends on the cooking, as 
there are no spices to disguise it. ‘The favorite 
muffins of Graham flour are a crowning test of a 
cook’s skill. ‘These *‘ gems,” as sentimental re- 
formers have christened them, are probably so 
called from their hardness, one suggests, while 
gnawing away at their tough crust and pasty in- 
side. If stirred up, after the oven is very hot, 
beaten three minutes, and set in hot pans, thin- 
ly filled to catch the most powerful heat next to 
burning, they will come out brown, sweet, and 
fragrant enough to tempt an epicure. But if 
the pans are too full, or the heat a degree too 
low, or there is a slight delay before the oven is 
ready, there is nothing more soggy and indigest- 
ible than these ‘‘ gems.” So with those simplest 
affairs, gruel and mush. The saucepan or por- 
ringer must be delicately nice, the quality of the 
meal good, the soupgon of salt exact, the water 
boiling hard as the meal or grits go in, and kept 
boiling, the longer the better. These are prep- 
arations which nobody but a lady can make right- 
ly, so much refinement and judgment are needed 
for their perfection. 

More than one person has written to know 
what is meant by the term coarse food. It is 
not a word of disparagement, but quite the re- 
verse. It means unbolted flour, grits, oatmeal, 
buckwheat, corn, and rye meal. A very large part 
of people’s food consists of flour in some shape, 
and this should contain the best of the grain. 
Fine flour is only the starch of the wheat, which 
creates fat in some degree, but does not give 
strength. Every kernel consists of three parts— 
the hall, which be not nourish at all, the starch 
in the centre, which is partly nutritious, and the 
gluten, between the two, which furnishes brain 
and muscle power. For a weak prejudice in 
favor of white bread, half Christendom throws 
away the best of its wheat. White bread is real- 
ly so poor in nourishment that children fed large- 
ly on it are sure to be weak and pale, and if fed 
wholly with it, they would waste and starve to 
death. But brown flour is rich in what makes 
flesh and strength—richer, indeed, than any other 
kind of food. By a new process coming gener- 
ally into use the hull of wheat is removed before 
grinding, which leaves the valuable part for use 
in various forms. The crushed white wheat sold 
by grocers is one of the best articles, as all dis- 
agreeable parts of the grain are left out, and 
when boiled a long time (speaking only as gour- 
mands, and without a spark of hygienic enthusi- 
asm), this breakfast dish may be called delicious. 
The best bread, in point of taste, is baked next 
the fire, or in brick or cast-iron ovens, by which 
a greater degree of heat attacks the dough, and 
transforms it into richer sweetness than the com- 
mon way of baking. As country people say, it 
takes the sweetness of the fire. At West Point, 
some years ago—perhaps it is so now—part of 
the bread was baked in pans, the rest directly on 
the brick floor of the oven; and the brick loaves 
were so much better on this account that the ca- 
dets used to draw lots for them when rations were 
served. Many an officer will remember this dif- 
ference. The sweetness of the corn cake of our 
forefathers, and of the far-famed scones of Scot- 
land, was due to baking them on hot stones or 
boards just before the fire where its heat was 
strongest. Coarse flour food, whether well boil- 
ed or baked, is certain of pleasing the palate. In 
those doleful marches of our army in the South- 
west, when for weeks our soldiers toiled through 
the swamps of the Red River, dragging cannon 
through mud and water up to their knees, their 
food was almost wholly of boiled flour and water, 
often without salt. On this the men fed with 
loathing, till dysentery seized them, and they sick- 
ened and died. If the prejudices of the common 
soldiers allowed the serving of rations of coarse 
flour instead of fine, this horror would never be 
repeated, for wheat meal is palatable cooked in 
the rudest fashion, and would keep up the strength 
under the severest labors, besides almost prevent- 
ing the appearance of that scourge, dysentery. 
It is intolerable to think that the dislike of the 
ignorant to coarse flour is so deep seated as to 
block government in carrying out a change that 
would so much benefit the health of the army. 
But rations of brown flour would be as bad to 
Mike and Jonathan as greased cartridges to the 
sepoys of the Indian mutiny. 

Women of intelligence share the preference 
for a coarse and perfect diet, to which the upper 
classes of England owe their fine development of 
muscle and marble complexions. It will not do 
to live on any one article, however wholesome ; 
and it is firmly believed that a variety of well- 
flavored food is indispensable to the best condi- 
tion of mind and body. Leonetta may make her 
cracked wheat into the old English frumenty by 
boiling it-with spices, almonds, raisins, and su- 
gar, cooking it not less than three hours. If she 
is a teacher, or uses her brain much, barley, in 
soups and cakes, should form a frequent part of 
her fare, with as much salmon, oysters, lobster, 
beef, mutton, venison, and game as she can eat, 
because these things feed the brain and nerves. 
Oatmeal is especially good to supply strength 
and nervous force, but it is generally cooked so 
as to be uneatable by persons of delicate tastes, 
Beans also create flesh and brain power, but it 
takes a French cook to make them acceptable to 
every body. If Leonetta wishes for piquant veg- 
etables, let her cook them till nearly done, and 
finish in strong gravy or soup stock, instead of 
dressing them with the melted butter that is the 
sole sauce known to American cooks, unless pork 
fat is reckoned. But let her be shy of fats in every 
shape, if she wants to be rid of the large pores 
in her face, which are oil glands filled to their 
Fat never made healthy 
The juice of 
meats, cream (if she can eat it), cheese, and the 
nitrogen of coarse food will provide all the heat 
and force needed by the body. And this regi- 
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men is the only means of strengthening the blood, 
as it is called—that is, supplying it with the e 2- 
ments of muscular and nervous strength which 
the little veins drink continually as it courses in 
its round. She must eat as much of these good 
things as she has an appetite for, and to get an 
appetite she must work as much as possible in 
the air and sun, This is the ring of an old story, 
but observation only convinces one of the great 
need of repeating it. 
ly a woman may be occupied in active work about 
her house, and yet hardly feel the direct rays of 
the sun ten minutes a day. Houses are not built 
to secure ample sunshine. Even in the country, 
where there is no crowding of houses to cut off 
the light, the bedrooms and pantries will be the 
south side of a dwelling, and the living-rooms 
look to the north, or their windows will be over- 
hung by porches too low to let the sun creep in, 
save at its rising and setting. The want of 
proper food and of sunshine is the cause of 
three-fourths of the nervous ailments of women. 
Overwork is not the cause. Work, and hard 
work, too, is the lot of every woman who has 
a right to look on her life with complaisance, 
and she would be prepared for it by nature’s 
kindly efficiency, if food, sunlight, and exercise 
were daily allowed their effect. If women gave 
their bodies the same care that they do their 
best gowns, they would come up to the stand- 
ard of their work. They ought to be nearly as 
strong as men, with a finer and more supple 
strength, it is true, but the difference should not 
be the immense disparagement to women that it 
is. What they want is muscle, not fat, on their 
meagre limbs, which ought to be slender, grace- 
ful, and full of nerve as those of an Arab courser. 
Perhaps in finding roundness of figure and clear- 
ness of complexion they may find strength; and 
who shall say that these things do not lie togeth- 
er? Sunshine and air ripen and freshen the 
cheeks of women as they do fruit in orchards. 
If Leonetta will, like Englishwomen, spend four 
and five hours a day in the open air, in such ex- 
ercise as she can bear, she will find her spirits 
and color revive as brightly as she can wish. 








FERNS. 

t= will grow where flowering plants 

would perish. They require moisture and 
shade—not stagnant, but percolating moisture. 
Place them where you will, on the floor, on the 
table of a dimly lighted room, in the sunless win- 
dow-sill, ina shady corner—any where—and they 
will grow and develop, unrolling their charming 
fronds, and exhibiting their sweet feathery forms 
with all their natural grace in the presence of 
squalor and misery. The poor seamstress pain- 
fully working in yonder ill-lighted garret, where 
the glorious sun never comes, might perhaps have 
shed bitter tears over the withered flower that all 
her care had failed to rear. But a fern would 
grow where her flower had died, and would smile 
upon her with its mute flowerless smile, and would 
live in the dark light of her attic window, and 
unfolding its fronds day by day, would assume its 
most majestic and graceful form even in the pres- 
ence of a poor seamstress. 

But it is not only the poor who have to live in 
gardenless dwellings, and look out from sunless 
windows. ‘The mansions of the rich, and thou- 
sands of houses of the well-to-do and of the mid- 
dle classes, are necessarily in cities and towns 
placed where the sun can not exert his charming 
life-giving influence. Many a window of a grand 
house looks out upon nothing but brick walls, 
which tower up high and blot out the sun’s rays. 
The occupants of these houses are often bound by 
the exigencies of business to make their homes for 
weary months in these shadowy dwelling-places. 

Why, then, do they not bring the beautiful 
ferns into requisition? What exquisite grace 
would be shed over every room in a house if 
every available space were occupied by the feath- 
ery fronds of these beautiful plants ?—on tables 
and sideboards, on mantel-pieces and in window- 
sills, hanging from window-rods, on the landing 
of the stairs, in the hall, in the bedrooms—every 
where, in fuct. Why not? Without any cur- 
tailment of necessary space, without any incon- 
venience, these beautiful plants might be so ar- 
ranged as that every house, ‘‘ be it never so hum- 
ble,” might become a ‘‘ fern paradise.” ‘The 
hardier kinds, if kept within-doors, will survive 
the winter, and look fresh and green throughout ; 
and the more delicate and fragile of the species 
may be preserved in all their natural freshness 
under a covering of glass. Plant them in a case, 
and cover them with a shade, and then you will 
have, even in midwinter, a miniature fernery. 
Do you want a sweet smell as from a country 
lane? ‘Take off the covering of glass, and your 
tiny imprisoned favorites will exhale the sweet 
familiar odors, and where the moisture has rest- 
ed on their feathery tips, there you will see as if 
it had been dew-drops. 

Have you a dark damp corner in your gar- 
den, where you can not get your flowers to grow? 
If you have—and few there are who have not, 
for every thing has its shady side—throw some 
loose stones together in rockery form, and plant 
ferns there. ‘They will revel in the obscurity of 
the retreat which you have chosen for them, and 
smile gracefully and thankfully upon you from 
their dark corner. 

Every where, if you will, in your gardens and 
in your houses, you may have a “‘ fern paradise,” 

‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Even 
the poorest of the poor—compelled by the un- 
ceasing pressure of ‘‘ work! work! work!” to 
ery, inthe touching words which have immortal- 
ized their author, 
“Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet !”— 
may have, if they will, a ‘‘ fern paradise” in the 
saddest and most cheerless of sad homes. 


It is astonishing how busi- | 





SPRING VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 325. 

HIS costume is of plum-colored silk, with 

pale blue vest, sash, and puffs. The demi- 
trained skirt has a double apron outlined by 
puffs on the front breadth, while below are length- 
wise puffs und pleats ; across the back breadths 
are five flounces, edged with a pleated ruffle head- 
ed by a blue puff. ‘The basque, with Medicis col- 
lar and revers, opens over a pale blue vest, and 
has a blue side sash held by a pearl buckle. 
High Directoire hat of white chip with blue fa- 
cing on the coronet, and plum-colored upright 
loops. A diadem and cluster of leaves and 
roses complete the trimming. Blue silk parasol 
with plum-colored border. Blue gloves. 





POMPADOUR EVENING DRESS. 
See illustration on page 325. 


HIS elegant full-dress toilette is of Mexican 

blue faille with puffed white silk tablier and 
garlands of pink roses. ‘The blue demi-train is 
separated from the white skirt beneath like a 
court train, and is looped twice by a sash of rib- 
bon. The lengthwise white tablier has rose 
vines upon it, while the lower part is of white 
puffs with blue faille scallops edged with lace. 
Wider duchesse lace trims the back breadths. 
The low basque is of faille, with lace added fur 
a postilion. Amber and pearl necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets. Pale blue ostrich tip and 
pink roses in the hair. White gloves, white fan, 
and white slippers. 





BEETHOVEN AND MOZART. 


HE first of the illustrations on page 324 rep- 

resents the first meeting between Beethoven, 
at the age of sixteen, and Mozart, who was then 
at the height of his fame, at Vienna. Ludwig 
van Beethoven was born December 17, 1770, at 
Bonn. His father was the tenor at the court 
chapel of Cologne. When a child he showed 
the highest musical talent, and in spite of the 
harsh, peevish, and impatient instruction given 
him by his father, surprised every one by his 
excellent playing on the violin and piano, and 
by his talent for musical improvisation. Subse- 
quently, under the wiser and gentler instruction 
of his other two teachers, the court organists 
Neefe and Van der Eden, his progress was still 
more surprising, so that at the age of fifteen he 
already wrote masterly sonatas for the piano, 
which were dedicated to the Elector of Cologne 
—a piece of flattery which pleased his royal pa- 
tron, and won him the post of court organist. 
In 1786 young Beethoven went to Vienna for 
the first time on a short visit, which was then, 
as now, the most musical city of Germany. On 
this visit to the imperial city the first meeting 
took place between the two musical coryphées 
of Germany, one of them almost a boy, and the 
other a man of thirty years, whose genius was 
acknowledged by all Europe. Our illustration 
shows young Beethoven at the piano executing 
a fantasia; while deeply stirred by the feeling 
and depth it contains, Mozart stands lost in ad- 
miration, feeling without envy that he has found 
a rival worthy of himself. ‘These two principal 
figures are admirably represented. On the one 
hand we see Beethoven at the piano, absorbed 
in inspiration, on the other hand the elder mas- 
ter, likewise oblivious of the present in his de- 
light at the newly discovered genius. The rest 
of the audience are also worthy of note. The 
noble woman with an intellectual face who is 
standing behind Beethoven is the beautifu! Giu- 
lia Guicciardi, Countess von Gallenberg (the 
mother of a musical composer), in her time the 
most enthusiastic and liberal of all lovers of mu- 
sic in Vienna. ‘The lady sitting directly in front 
of Mozart is the musical-and cultured Baroness 
Dorothea von Erdmannsdorf, the faithfal friend 
and true admirer of Mozart; next to her sits 
Mozart's wife; at the farthest corner to the left 
is the Princess Erdédy; and between her and 
Madame Mozart is the princess’s maid of honor. 
The two men behind the group of ladies are the 
celebrated violoncellist, Anton Kraft, of Prince 
Esterhazy's band, under the direction of Haydn, 
and the Abbé Joseph Gelinek, known as a com- 
poser for the piano. 

In 1801 the Elector of Cologne died, and Bee- 
thoven was thrown on his own resources. Sub- 
sequently a number of gentlemen, headed by his 
pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, bestowed on him 
a small annuity, which secured for him a modest 
independence, free from care, for the rest of his 
life. 

The second illustration represents Beethoven 
conducting the celebrated Rasumowsky Quar- 
tette, at Vienna. This was composed of a small 
circle of artists and cultivated musical amateurs, 
under the leadership of Karl Czerny, the father 
of the eminent pianist, which used to meet every 
Sunday morning, alternately at Czerny’s house 
and at the residence of the Baroness Dorothea 
von Erdmannsdorf, for the purpose of practicing 
classical music, especially Beethoven's. A select 
number of lovers of music were admitted to these 
performances. Czerny succeeded in persuading 
Beethoven to conduct the rehearsal of some of 
his most important works, in which character 
he is depicted by the artist. At his left is the 
Baroness von Erdmannsdorf, seated at the piano, 
while next her stands the beautiful Princess 
Lichnowska, seemingly rapt in the music. At 
the left of these is Haydn, with Czerny standing 
behind him. On the right of Beethoven is the 
Rasumowsky Quartette proper—Schuppanzigh, 
Kraft, Albrechtsberger, and Sina Weiss. <A 
number of listeners close the group behind them. 
These performances were continued for some 
three years, and did much to introduce Bee- 
thoven’s music both to foreign artists and to the 
Viennese public. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Denoxarm.—Make your kilt pleats quite full, press 
them flatly, and catch by a silk thread each pleat on 
tne wrong side just above the hem. Never line a polo- 
naise skirt. 4 

Miss M. E. S.—We do not answer questions about 
dress by mail. Make two bias flounces each ten inches 
deep when hemmed; then gather each an inch and a 
half below the upper edge, and add three or four rows 
of parallel gathering at intervals of a third of an inch. 

X. ¥. Z.—A kilt suit of light gray twilled cloth is 
appropriate for your boy of three years. Get a little 
soft gray felt hat with crushed crown. There is no 
charge for advice of this kind. 

8. B. 8S.—Make your Henrietta cloth by description 
of Silver Gray Costume given in Bazar No. 14, Vol. 
Vil. For the dark silk use the Henri Trois Basque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VII. For the 
camel's-hair over dress use the Henri Trois Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VIT. 

Sraine-Tive.—Read description of woolen dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. VII. 
Pat black silk pipings on your gray dress. 

A Scpsoaiser.—Over-skirts should not be lined, as 
their beauty is in their soft drapery. A cord, a wide 
fold, or fringe will edge yours properly. We do not 
reply by mail. 

M. E. C.—An invisibie plaid English jacket will 
cost from $16 to $20. Such a wrap will be most used 
for négligé dressing, while the Medicis sacques of 
cashmere will be the fashionable wraps for dressy 
tollettes. 

Aw Ente Reaper.—Your basque and over-skirt are 
not out of fashion. Use any of the patterns quoted 
in the Bazar, and wear with a black, brown, or gray 
silk skirt. 

Mrs. W.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Horrense.—A black grenadine would be in far bet- 
ter taste made over black than over pink cambric. 
If you want to brighten it, you should use a pale pink 
sash, pink pipings, and facings of silk; then add some 
branches of biush-roses and buds, and wear coral 
jewelry, Make a shirred front, and put shirred flounces 
and a puff behind. 

Campenx.—Use strong silk or cotton for your shirr- 
ing, and stitch only the top and bottom rows to the 
skirt. The Medicis sacque pattern, which appeared in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIL, is just what you want. Boys’ 
shirt waists have flat box-pleats in back and front, and 
ere made similar to those worn by ladies. 

Matrre—Ecru looks better when trimmed with 
darker brown rather than black; gray cashmere looks 
well with black. Otherwise your suggestions are good. 
Get a black chip Henri Trois togue, with brim turned 
down in front and up behind. Trim with écru silk, 
feather tips of two brown shades, and roses. 

Mus. L. A. S.—Find cut paper pattern of Henri 
Trois Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VII. 
If you like you can make the long front tight-fitting, 
omit the vest beneath, and put lengthwise bands of 
galloon down the whole garment. 

Axyix K.—We have published several articles on 
fern impression and spatter work, which you will find 
by consulting the files of the Bazar. We can not un- 
dertake to look up paragraphs in back numbers. 

&T. M. S.—If a member of the family answers the 
bell, you may, if you choose, leave a verbal mi 

for the person for whom the call was intended, though 
it is always well to leave your card besides. 





TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 

Many times women call upon their family 
physicians, one with dyspepsia, another with 
palpitation, another with trouble of the breast, 
another with pain here and there, and in this 
way they all present, alike to themselves and 
their easy-going and indifferent doctors, sepa- 
rate and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes 
his pills and potions, assuming them to be such, 
when, in reality, they are all symptoms caused 
by some uterine disorder ; and while they are 
thus only able perhaps to palliate for a time, 
they are ignorant of the cause, and encourage 
their practice until large bills are made, when 
the suffering patients are no better in the er, 
but probably worse for the delay, treatment, and 
other complications made, and which a proper 
medicine directed to the cause would have en- 
tirely removed, thereby instituting health and 
comfort instead of prolonged misery. 

From Miss Lortxpa E. Str. Crarr, Shade, 
Athens Co., O., Oct. 14th, 1872: 

**Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Your 
Favorite Prescription is working almost like a 
miracle on me. I am better already than I 
have been for over two years.’ 

From Extra A. Scuarer, Zanesville, Ind., 
Aug. 3, 1872: ‘* Dr. 
medicine you sent me, and began using it im- 
mediately. As a result of the treatment I feel 
better than I have for three years.” 

From Mrs. Joux K. Hamiiy, Odell, M., 
March 19, 1872: ‘‘ Dr. Prerck—The Favorite 
Prescription has done me good, which I am 
very thankful for.” 





Tr is no doubt true, as rude and greedy people at 
picnics and railway stations are complacently given to 
asserting it to be, that “fingers were made before 
forks.” But really, when one looks at the average 
silver fork of the period, and, still more, when one 


looks at the two-pronged steel] abominations of forty | 


years ago, one is tempted to doubt it. Things so 
clumsy end so inartistic might just as well have been 
invented by our quadrumanous ancestor before he 
had learned that his fingers were not all toes, or rather 
that some of his toes were fingers. Two hundred 
years ago, when forks were made, not by the dozen, 
but by the piece, these now indispensable utensils 
were fashioned in quite another spirit. There is a 
fork of the sixteenth century, now preserved at Marl- 
borough House, of silver enriched with garnets, which 
was bought at the famous Bernal sale for £15 sterling. 
Tt is jointed, and moves on a hinge, elaborately chased 
all over with raised work of St. George and the Drag- 
on, Angels, and the Prince of Wales's feathers. On 
the tep of the handle a figure kneels in prayer. From 
such work as this down to the split silver scoops we 
buy by the dozen, is a deplorable descent indeed! 
But we are climbing up again. At the warerooms of 
Sranv & Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), we now 
see forks, knives, and spoons, not indeed enriched 


with garnets, nor quoted at $75 a piece, but enriched 





Pierce—I received the | 





with graces of design more beautiful than garnets, | 
and at prices which make it easily possible for any | 
person who will be at the pains of adding a smal) per- 
centage of taste to his cash outlay, to harmonize the 
useful with the beautiful in these least details of his 
daily household life.—({Com.] 





Drs. Strone's Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, au Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.] 





Tax your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yor 
Dyetne anp Provtine Estasiisument, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—{Com.} 





AD VERTISEMENTS. 


The Event t of 1874. 
The Event of 1874. 
The Event of 1874. 


P, T. , BARNUM'S 


(GREAT Roman Hippodrome 


AND ZOOLOSICAL INSTITUTE, 

AFTERNOON and EVENING at 2 and 7 o’Clock. 

Occupying the entire block bounded by Madison & 
Fourth Aves., 26th and 27th Sts. Grand Congress of 
Nations. Hurdle, Fiat, Chariot, and Camel Races, 
Elephant Trot, Gymnastic Acts, ‘Herculean Feats. 

Admission : Orchestra, $1 00; Balcony, 75 cents; 
Family Circle, 50 cents; Gallery, 25 cents; Private 
Boxes, holding four, $6 00. 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxves, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’ J 
MOTH AND FRECKLE TION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
FDONE and PimpLz Reuepy, the great Scin Mrproie 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms, Consult 

B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York, 


HUMAN SHIAUR. > 
JOSEPHS HATR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 
Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
ow Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 
PRICE-LIST. 











SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50Oc. to $3 00. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsu We make no extra charge 
ior the above colors. 

TOP BRAIDS 

75 cents to $83 50, according to length and weight. 

COMBINGS. 

Combings made up at 35 cents per ounce. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

pe import our Real Hair direct from France, 

repared on the premises, and after es- 
tab ished for 25 years we can sell every article 
under a positive guarantee of being first qual- 
ity. We do not kee second qual- 
ity hair, as long e ence has taught us 

Ta tat it is dear at any p’ ce. 

ATTENTION. 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 

Particular attention paid to orders from the coun 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. 
Order, enclosin ng good sample of hair, free of c Or- 
ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 

PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 


CUOSEP HIS {HAIRS EMPORIUM, 
877 Eighth Avenue, near ‘i'wenty-uinth Sireet. 


SHEETS OF zl 


CHOICE 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


MUSIC, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


THREE. PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 

le pair sen —- , for i Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2-Button, S0c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale Po retail. Price-List and 
Elegant Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 
to J. TAYLOR'S AZAR, 353 Sth ve. N. Y. 


M*24ME A. ICHEL (formerly 

with Maxie GaLovurgav), 

No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


carefully 

Bonnets and Round Hats, ‘iccied 
by herself in all the fashionable houses of P. 

) CUT, with brush and indelible ink, paid forte. 

ee, irom ars FREE. 


ae Fannie Brown ~z J.F.Mansn & Co., 
G ~ ean fon ali —) cor. 2d and 














ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 


Sta., Phila., Pa. Pa. 


REAL GENTLEMAN may see himeelf in in 
the May Number Phrenological Journal. Also, 





How to Govern and Train a Child; A Study of Faces, 
with either of Harper's, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


= Only $0c., ly She, or $8 9 ear; 
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To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 


o utguEst oupre of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
tion ; also received the rixst and only premium 
ores ALL OTHER MAOUINES at the great Centra New 
York Fam, at Utica, 1873. —_ machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Machine in the 
world, and possessing the ome COMBINATION Of 
qualities, namely, light- ranaing, smooth, noise 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. &2~ Se: 
ulars. 


for C 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
gar" New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AN DREWS & S & SANFORD, 


558 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,. 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 


The Pate Buckskin Supporter 


Send 








pan 





A 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Per! 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 





Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
(RISHING:- PACIGHE 








We offer to Sportsmen the mest compiete assortment 
of RODS, REE Bir ARTIFICIAL FLIES, NETS, 
BAITS, FISH-H' 


&e. We keep a full assortment 
a ting Good 


8, and make a 
Lgl hawt ny 


—_— of thee SWAM 


e only five-shot Derringer made ; calibre for the 
et; weight, 12 oa; if dense, Oi 6 4 ae 41-100. 
Stamp =a 


32 Nestan } agg Now Totes. 


| NOVELTIES IN LACES FE 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on onnaten, Os their r+ Novelties in pede ig song 
fumings” of New Desi; of tie a" 
flings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, eo 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE + 


1D) Ai ‘s 
PAR ASO LS: 
RICH — ELEGANT GOODS IN EX- 
LUSIVE STYL 
FINISHED IN THE BEST MANNER 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TRADE. 


Ladies who desire choice goods can be suited from 
our stock. 


MILLER, Manufacturing Retailer, 


355 Sixth Ave., cor, 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 
—Send stamp to 


F A TOL SF. i Surrn & Co. 


Atlantic pte, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 
turers of the Crushed White te Wheat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. it, 
and save your health and money. 


RESERVE Your STOVES FROM RUST. 


Before putting aw: yt; — = ipe for the 
summer, use a cake of G H, which 
is known to be the best in Sages oo 


RS, SHA W’S unfailing Moth and Freckle Lo- 

tion—a wonderful discovery—removes Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Saliowness, Tan, Pimples, &c., in ten 
days, warranted, Renders the ‘skin Neantifily any, 
elear, and fair. Seld by all Druggists. Price $1 
Depot, WM. M. GILES & CO., 451 Sixth Ave., N. % 


RENCH STAMPING _PATTERNS.— 
—_ for Circular and Samp) 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 























RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
pourgau & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 








pie Te Me. he, Hy 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHA W, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 


THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Finest Quality HAIR SWITCIIES, solid, NOT dyed, 
excellent for wear. 
18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. $5 00 
¥2 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 
82 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight............. 10 00 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, warranted naturally Curly. 


22 inches long...... $2 00 | 2 inches long...... $5 00 
24 inches long..... 250 | 82inches long...... 7 50 
26 inches long...... 400 | 86inches long...... 10 00 


FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
PRICE-LIST of my SECOND QUALITY HAIR GOODS. 
SHORT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
SWITCHES, ONE YARD LONG, $2 00. 
LONG HAIR, SOLID, WARRANTED NOT DYED. 
18 inches long, hair 8 ounces weig/ht............. $2 00 

20 inches long, hair 3 ounces weijsht..... ote 
3 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. . 
2% inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. .... 
26 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight. . 
28 inches long, hair 44 ounces weight. “6 
82 inches long, hair 5 ounces weight............. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES. 
COMBINGS MADE UP, 2c, and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent C, O, D. by express, or on receipt of P. 
O. M, O., or money in Le Shor) letters, free of charge, 
to all parts of the country. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 


BLACK WUUM'S 
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1s quickly yy x tog 


d@ lifts 


y Beat 
«Elevator in the world! En- 
close 75 cents with three 





be 
CLINTON R. BL CK WOOD, 171 Broadway, N. Y. ey ‘03 


mportant to Ladies.—rnrongh the 
-.... oe of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are ena ‘bled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can sup pport themselves and make a comfortable one 
This o is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, jally to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, - the amount of 
already accomplished, will i ce in 
e heart of every woman who this, ana 
Fall particulars will be sent o of postage 
p. Address 





t 
JAMES M'CALL Eco. 
543 Broadway, New Bo york. 





That 


splendid New Field Game which created _ 
an excitement at Ne ich, end 


Bran 
where, last season, wil aght out this SPRING, 
in a—~ 4 of 8 different 


$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, #100. $500; $1000, eth 


beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 

we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 

and full ao eS free to a a one, on application. 
LEE GAME ©0., Worcester, Mass. 


Buy THF FOLDING 
BABY 


Carriage, 


Prices: #12, $15, 
$18, 990, and 986. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS. 








1 
a». AY Ay 
Cusunory C. Warp, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 








**PAPA’S OWN GIRL.” 


By MARIE HOWLAND. 
One of the keenest reviewers in this country says: 
“This great American novel is grander than any (hing 
Groner Exsor ever wrote.” What higher praise could 
it have? PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 
LEE & SH EPARD, Boston. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Price $1 75. 


SCISSORS. serie Rot Retone 


I will send a 

« &Sons’ Best fies’ Scissors 

by mail a receipt of 75 cents; ry fine finish, $1 00, 
. A. ROBERTSON, P. 0. Box 2204, N. Y 


QTAMPING, STAMPING. A call by the French 
Stam ping Co., 105 Bleecker St., N. Y., who offer 
the largest stock. 50 per cent. less for all new parch- 
ment patterns. Send for circular. Sample f free. 


Detamping Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
Tym and orating machines and accessories. 
Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Iniporter. 


r ADIE sic CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate Swale. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
Druggiste. 


























HARPER'S BAZAR. 





May 16, 1874.] 











A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 


REAL LYONS POPLINS 


at 90c. per yard; usually sold at $1 25. 


GRISAILLE MIKADO SILKS, pure silk one way, at 
45c. per yard; formerly 75c. 


SUMMER SILKS 


at 75c. and $1 per yard. 


ON CENTRE COUNTER ROTUNDA will be ex- 
hibited a very large stock of EXTRA QUALITY new 


FANCY SILKS, 


the latest and most fashionable colorings, at $1 25 per 
yard; worth $1 75. 


And, as an additional aftraction, they will add a 
complete line of PLAIN COLORED 


LYONS DRESS SILKS, 


at $1 25 per yard; formerly good value for $1 75. 





They have also largely replenished their stock of 


IMPORTED WHITE GOODS 


with every necessary article for family use, at largely 
reduced prices. 
. 
ON FOURTH AVENUE SECTION 
will be found a large stock of 


PARIS-FINISH PERCALES, 


in SHIRTINGS AND DRESS STYLES, full 28 inches 
wide, warranted fast colors, at 12c. per yard; well 
worth 18c. per yard. The greatest bargain yet offered. 


Special Sale of Real India 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. have decided to close their 
present stock of LONG AND SQUARE 


REAL INDIA SHAWLS, SCARFS, 
AND TIES, 


comprising the largest and most elegant assortment in 
style, quality, and richness they have ever offered; 
the greater part recently received and purchased under 
unusually favorable circumstances. Prices fully 50 
per cent. less than those of former years. 





t2~ The attention of their customers, strangers, and 
residents of neighboring cities is respectfully requested. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


BROOKS BROS., 
CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


Broadway, cor. of Bond St, 


and invite attention to their new and carefully selected 
assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 











CARPETS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Are Orrrrine 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS IN 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTER, 


VELVETS 
ENGLISH’ BODY BRUSSELS; 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLY, and 
INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
WHITE AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, &c. 


. Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET, 


NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY <—> FURNITURE MATERIALS, 
OVELTIES 
IN CRETONNES, 8. SATTEENS, & SERGES, 


E CURTAINS, 
SWISS, LENO, NOTTINGHAM, ’& GUIPURE, 


WINDOW SHADES 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


RNICES, MIRRORS, &c. 
(A SPECIALTY) 


N. B.—CHURCHES, HOTELS, and STEAMERS 
furnished at short aa 6S 


French -Percales 


25c. per Yard; Worth 35c. 








Lace Srrieep Pop ins, 


2RBe. per Yard; Former Price 60Oc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Broadway, cor, 19th St, 














BEVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S rates HEMMERS 


Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
Forse ral Svig Machine eet H 6. GOODRICH, {icx° State Street, CADELP IMA, BAL 


103 N. 10th St., PHILAD! 


Imwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 











- © 


a DANTE 


Ni 
, 
NEW YORK, 
Have opened the past week six cases of entirely 


NEW DRESS TRIMMINGS 


from Leading Paris and Berlin Houses, consisting of 
PLAIN AND BEADED PASSEMENTERIE GIMPS, 

from 15c. up to $3 50 yd. 

PLAIN AND BEADED FRINGES, 
from 40c. up to $4 50 yd. 
ORNAMENTS, BUTTONS, LOOPS, &c., 
in great variety. 

Together, forming the richest assortment ever offered 

at remarkably low prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


The great success of our 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


is undoubtedly due to the superior quality of our gar- 
ments, which we are selling at less prices than 
INFERIOR GOODS ARE OFFERED ELSEWHERE. 
Finest line of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERGARMENTS 
in the country. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. 
t#~ The numerous customers who are baying our 
Ready-made Garments, in preference to making the 
same at home, can attest to the superior quality and 
low prices. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, — s 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ...131 









































Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ...100 ‘“ 4 p+ 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... eS: .* 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,.... 11 “ 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,..... 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,. . Beas 2 50 
Good Water Goblet, ........6...0..000+ 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 86th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 





COMPLETE SPRING CATALOGUE 





With full description and Prices of 


LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ WEAR, 
CORSETS, REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BLACK SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, &c., &., 
Mailed free on application. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTE AVENUE, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged at to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time comma ning all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We cou- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means | of adding bs = the com fort and economy of 

fident that this premium 
wil be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One cop of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haurer's Magazine, Hanven’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexny, or 
Bazan will be xvpplied gratis for evern Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 











Tres Fon ApVERTISING IN Hanren's WEEKLY anD 
Arrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





$200 per Line; | 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


are the beautiful in a and perfect 

in tome ¢ oner made, The CONCERTO STOP 
is the best ever placed in any Organ. [tis 
Sat 4 reeds, ost 


Terms iben 
WATERS’ PHILHARMONIC AND 
ORCHESTRAL ORGANS, 


* some of elegant ani entirely NEW de- 

panes DISTINCLIVE PECULI- 
rr ES «of VOICING, which, in con- 
nection with their uniform delicacy aid 
volume of tone, satisfy thy most fastidi- 
ous taste, and render them desirable __ 
th PARLOR, hae 
They are the best made in the U.S. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
x oun reat power and a fine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, aud are the 
BEST PIANOS MIA . These Organs and 
Pianoswe warranted /or 6 years. PRICES 


‘EXTREMELY LOW (fcr cashor partcash, 


aui balance ix monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instroments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED? every 
Couuty in the U.S, and Canada, A liberal 
discount to teachers, ministers, churches, schools, 
lodges, &e. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU = S Mailed, 
HORACE WATERS & SO 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St. N. Yy. 





3 Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 

Remedy cures by its§ 

Ri mild, soothing and heal- 

ing propertics, to which 

< 9 the disease yields, when 

? Remedy is used warm 

F and system put in per- 
fect order by the wonderful alterativo 
wer of Dr. Picrce’sColdcnTicd= 
eal Discovery, taken carnesily, tog 
correct blood and system, which are al- 


icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of paseoges and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment 
that the proprictor offers $5 Ree 


roven, 

f) ward for a case of “Cold in Liead” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The tre medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all drug 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fiounr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. VI. 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- pe ASEED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUI Yo. 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 24 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * ? 


LADIES’ AND — BATHING OR GYM- 
a 














The Blue Ribbon. 


| Jenffreson's Lottie Darling. 
| Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinuers. 


pe eee ae 30 
PLEATED W AIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 82 
ete - BRE: —— JOCKEY BASQUE 

Re re eee * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... s @ 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Bazque Back and Square Front............. 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 | 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt...........00.secseceeees “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Rie We ESOS TUOEEs ¢ «4 cle Nowe sasdecceeses “ 47 


WATER - PROOF Cape and 


ee ee err 

TIGHT- F ‘ TTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. « 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from S to 15 years old)............ « 3 

ENGLISH BASQUE, B LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

‘ 


CLOAK, with 


Black's 


FRENCH CHINA, 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
IMPORTERS, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 

At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


30&32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Branch House Limoges, France. 





aD FLORENCE GD 


he Long-contested | Suit of the 
FLORENG Kk SEWING MAC INE co. 
against the Singer, Wheeler & Wil-o 
and Grover Sat Co: mpanies, Tovcheien over 





Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLAIR ENCE, which al ne has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 

Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 

ward and forward, or to right and left. 
Simplest — Cheapest— Best, 

Sop ~~ Cash ONLY. SrectaL TERMS TO 
LUBS and DFALERS 

_Aprit, 874. F lorence, Mass. 


OHOOCOHO4 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











mer boeode 








SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By Avexanper WiNourit, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of “Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “ Geological C hart,” * Reports on the Geology 
and Physiography of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 





Il. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Srenorr F. 
Bann, Assistant-Secre of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
oe Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 

olumer sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. . _— , 
lil. 


THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Sreruxn H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of 
St. George's Church in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Studeuts and Faculty of 
the School of Theology in the Boston University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 








IV. 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franxx 
VINCENT, Jr. Maguificently illustrated with Map, 
Plans, and numerous W oodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
3 50. 


Vv. 
PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 


Haw E18, Author of “ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 ceuts, 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 7 

By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “* Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!" Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Svo, 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


Redux. Illustrated. 8vo, 


Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


| T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 25. 











Farjeon’s Golden Grain. A — to “ Blade-o’- 
Gras liustrated. 8Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 

| Wilkie Collins’s Novels. brary Edition.) 

Now ready: The New M The Woman in 

White.— Poor Miss Finch.— Man and Wife.—The 

Dead Secret.—Buasil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 

stone.—No Name.—Armadale. With llastrations. 


| 
| United States, on receipt of the price, 


hg og fy Roe 11 
HEN 2) 4 TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
CRU EeRTRUACAR dL OARAU RR Sn Cagews cade date 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.. “ 15 | 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
pe 8 1. ey ere “17 


MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long W alking Skirt.......... * 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
H OW: 7*TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
CARD CHROMOS and Paper I FREE for 10c. and ad- 
5 dress of 15 Boys aged 8 to 15, “Clipper,” Elsie, Mich. 
72: EACH WEEK. Ai ents wanted. Particulars 
$ J. WORTH & ©O., St. Louis, Mo. 





12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
sued shortly. 


Other volumes will be is- 
e2 Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


ea~ Waurer’s Caratoour matled free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


N.Y. 


F RANKLIN Seu ARE, 










io make any 3 

through Agents, ail of whom mak Ke 

bt 100 per ct. profit. We have 

no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
v lies at Factory price, and warrant 
& Years. send for Mustrated cir- 
cular, in hich we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. some of whom you may_kvow), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Pleuse state where you saw 


ee u. St Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS—Read This. 


We will pay agents a salary of $25 per week and ex- 
penses, or allow a large eee “ha sell our great 
discovery and Works of Art. Ad 

THE WESTERN ART ASSOC LATION, Chicago, 1. 


Ch S $20) yer day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 32 £0, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








828 





[May 16, 1874. 





FACETIZ. 


83 years old. 90 years old. 





Onx of the oldest April- 
fool tricks = eee Hate 
that perpetrated by 
lais. He was in Marseilles, 
and destitute of funds, but 
—— yearned to go to 
Paris. It was the ist of 
April, and an idea struck 
him. He filled two vials 
with brick-dust, and la- 
beled them as contains 
poison, to be administe: 
to the royal family. He 
was promptly arrested, and 
with great mystery. All ex- 

lanation was refused him. 

e was at once placed en 
route for Paris, and con- 
veyed thither with great 
expedition. Carried to the 
palace as a traitor, he ex- 
plained the jest. The vials 
were examined, and he 
was released amidst gener- 
al laughter. 


anvecasipineishemamndne 
ETIQUETTE FOR 
A 


J 5 





On the Duties of a Hostess. 
—The conversation of a 
hostess should be on sub- 
jects of an indifferent na- 
ture, and too pointed re- 
marks should, as a rule, 
be avoided. Thus, if you 
should ask one of your lady 
visitors if she did not con- 
sider another one to be a 
“perfect fright in that pre- 
posterous bonnet,” it would, 
perhaps, lead to some un- 
pleasantness if the lady ad- 
dressed were hard of Rear. 
ing, and required your ques- 
tion repeated inaloud voice. 
Asa rule for general adop- 
tien, you will find it the 
safest and much the pleas- 
antest plan to praise the 
dress of those who are pres- 
ent, and abuse that of your 
absent friends, By acting 





strictly on this principle you will obtain a reputation for discrimina- 


tion and appreciation from your audience. 


Never, on any account whatever, should you repeat a scandalous 
anecdote—that is, of course, if you think there is any chance of its 


being traced back to you. 


It is not considered the etiquette of a perfect lady to ask her guests 
if they have not enjoyed themselves very much at her party, as it 
might cause some to commit themselves to a falsehood, and ladies 
of the beaw monde in these days never tell crackers. 

Inquiries concerning the health are made with the greatest appar- 
ent interest, as if dictated by true kindness and sincerity. 
as well, however, for you not to believe quite all of them, and confide 
a list of your ailments to every one who says ‘“‘ How d’ye do?” to you. 

When giving dinner-parties the greatest possible care should be 
taken not to place husbands next to their wives, and vice versa; they 
generally have a great deal too much of each other at home. 

During the week which follows a dinner-party each guest gener- 
ally pays a visit to the entertainer, at which it is usual to talk about 

inner, of the pleasure enjoyed, of those met there, etc.; it is 
not usual, however, to talk about the dishes that di 
you, or the wine that made you take a cerulean pill a 


the 


sombre coior. 


Though any one possessing the least natural good feeling will 
scarcely fail in all proper attention to her guests, it may be right 
and well to observe that should any visitor on departure require a 
shawl, cons, or umbrella, the oldest and shabbiest 


be invariab 


our rich old uncle for the triflin 


trifling loan. 


General Demeanor.—Never turn up your nose too much at your 
friends, for you never can tell what may turn up yourself. 

—The gifts made by ladies to gentlemen should be of 

the most refined nature, not Geetneed. but deriving a value above 

rice as emanating from their own sweet selves. Thus, what 





all 

could be more valuable to a gent! than a worked 
slippers? Recollect, too, that if they do pinch his r feet, why, 
every pinch will remind him of the sweet member also 


that as they come very cheap, they will ee - 


hand, the gifts made by a gentleman to al 


The sweet oe, of a perfect lady can sug; 
eman of her choice than a little trifle worked by 
her own fair hands. At the same time, the lady’s sweet simplicity 


ceptable fo the gen 


79 years old. 91 years old. 








It will be 


with 
ught of 


ou have should 
ly selected to lend. You will never see them again. 

With regard to Letters and Notes.—Letters and notes form an im- 
portant item of our social existence. Sometimes they are very nice; 
on the other hand, at other times they are uncommonly nasty. Man 
people are aware of this fact. Always commence your letters wi 
the most unimportant matters, and never fail to put what you most 
want in a second or third ey Thus, if you are writing to 

oan of fifty dollars, you should 

in with a page or two of tender inquiries after his lumbago in 

the small of his back, the weather being so unfortunately bad for 
him, and wind up with a P.S. on the fourth page asking for the 


h you. On the other 
'y should not come cheap. 
t nothing more ac- 


STREET-CLEANING ConTRACTOR. “ Now, thin, Men, be Lively, and wake up.” 
[Jt would take a steam fog-whistle to make them hear. 





Dobson says his friends 
— Ste 
him the title of Dr. 





eo 
“ And so they go,” said a 
member of a Boston schoo) 


feel yery well myself.” 
—_——_p—_— 


Better than reading the 
riot act or calling out the 
fire-engines is the way De- 
troit has of dispersing a 
crowd, There they simply 
peopese taking up a collec- 

ion for a poor widow. It 
never fails. 





—_—_—_— 

To Sxarens.—The ice in 

winter is always something 
to fall back upon. 


—_——_—____—— 

Mr. Jones carries his mon- 
ey in his hat, and the other 
day when he saw the entire 
supply going off on the 
winds of heaven, he bitterly 
remarked, “That's what 

ou get with your infernal 
nflation.” 


———————_——_——— 

A clergyman being an- 
noyed by some of his audi- 
ence leaving the church 
while he was speaking, 
took for his text, Thoa 
art weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting.” t- 
er a few sentences he said, 
“You will please pass’ out 
as fast as you are weighed.” 

—_—_—_——_>—_——— 








A donkey show is pro- 

osed for the Centennial 

xhibition, and, in order to 
prevent overcrowding, we 
are requested to announce 
that common kinds of donkeys, such, for instance, as the following, 
will not on this occasion be received : 

Donkeys who wear an eyeglass, not because they are short-sight® 
ed, but because they think it fashionable. 

Donkeys who attempt to give dinners @ la Russe, although their 
cook has barely brains enough to roast a leg of mutton. 

Donkeys who in traveling still stick to the stupid old convention- 
ality of ordering wine they dare not drink, for the good of the house, 
sod, the refreshment of the waiter. 

Donkeys who propose for the hand of a young lady before they 
have made certain that they will be accepted. 4 

Donkeys who are willing, “just for form’s sake.” to inscribe their 
name upon a note, to oblige a chance acquaintance whom they know 
bug slightly. 

mkeys who put their faith in “‘crowded houses” and “ unpar- 
alleled successes” as paraded in advertisements. , 

Donkeys why buy pictures which they don’t a bit appreciate, sim- 
ply for the sake of airing their pecuniosity. 

heekeys whose long ears enjoy the music of the — inders. 

Donkeys who give stamps to street beggars, and think they there- 
by do a charity. 

Donkeys who convivially attempt to sing a song when they have 
quite forgotten the words and real) never knew the music. 

Donkeys who think turtle-soup the quintessence of good cookery 
and choicest luxury obtainable. 

Donkeys who get on their legs to bray at wedding-breakfaste 
birthday-dinners, and all sorts of social gatherings, which might not 
be so unpleasant were it not for their sweet voices. 

Donkeys who eat salmon out of season at three dollars a pound, 
and disdain to touch it when it costs but fifty cents, and is in its 
fullest flavor. 

Donkeys who bid at auctions for things they do not want, because 
they fancy they are goin cheaply. 

Donkeys who will lackball men against whom they know nothing, 
for the sake of showing their own sulkinese. 2 

And, finally, donkeys who keep on sending us jokes, expecting we 


publish them. ; 
m A mites git asked a minister, “Do you think my father'will go to 
eaven 
« i toda d child. Why do you ask?” 
“Well, use if he don’t have his own way there, he won’t_stay 
long, I was thinking.” : 
Women are fast becoming familiar with politics. We have heard 


of a woman who believes 60 thoroughly in inflation that she blows 
her husband up three times a day, 


—— 
Any thing Midas touched was turned to gold. In these days, touch 
aman with gold, and he'll turn into any thing. 


—_——<_~.————— 
There is one town in Connecticut that is not afraid of the measles. 








would and should expect a little trifle (or two) from the gentleman, 
worked by the hands of—say, the best Broadway jeweler. 
—_--—~.— 





It’s Haddam. ° 


A cynical old bachelor says that the eagerness with which young ; i A gent) had a valuable miniature stolen from him a few days 
ladies rush to fashionable entertainments suggests the first stage of be = aa ae gr Tote eee Oxct phy path gd ae! Sen “Oh, never mind,” said the friend to whom he told his loss: 
a rabber at whist. They cut for partners. “every body is having his likeness taken nowadays.” 
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A FIX. PATERNAL NURSING. 


“Hulloo! Somebody's crying Fire, and there’s a Barrel of Gunpowder in the Cellar!” “ Here, take a pull on this, Darling, and see whether it won’t quiet your Nerves till Mother comes back.” 





